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THE NEW YEAR’S PARTY. 


BY MARY A. 


«THEN you won't go, Alice?” 


$ tween them.’’ 


DENISON. 


And now to feel that this wee 


“‘No, Herbert—I’m so sorry—but the baby !”’ babe, with its golden curls, this beautiful, little, 


«0, hang the baby!” and Herbert flung out 
of the room, slamming the door behind him. 
Alice stood looking at the door, growing whiter 


~ and whiter. Then she gave a heart-breaking cry, 
| fell on her knees by the cradle, and hiding her 


¥ 


L 
a 


> 


face in her hands, sobbed bitterly. 


She had looked forward so long to going to this { 
‘ New Year’s party. 


It was given by Mrs. Mount- 
joy, one of the leaders of society in Washington, 
and all that was eminent in politics, diplomacy 
or literature, as well as distinguished in the 
fashionable world, was sure to be there. She 
had been kept at home so much, since baby had 
been born, that she really felt the need of a little 
variety and relaxation. But baby had been 
threatened with croup, a week before, and the 


* fond mother had not yet recovered from her 


fright. Baby, she admitted, was now better, 
“but not fit,’’ she declared, ‘to be left, at least 
with only the nurse to look after it. Nurses are 
so careless, everybody had told her, even the 
best of them.’’ So she had felt it her duty to 
give up the party. She had not asked Herbert 
to give it up also, and had even said there was 
no reason he should stay at home; but still, in 
her heart of hearts, she had hoped he would. 

‘«He said, ‘hang the baby ;’ yes, he did, dar- 
ling,’ she murmured, with indignant emphasis, 
as she bent over the little unc leeper. 
“‘It was your papa, who said that, and he has 
gone toa brilliant party, with such thoughts of 
his wife and child! Did you come, dearest, to 
estrange’us from each other ?’”’ 

This awful idea called for bitterer sighs. 

Herbert had said such beautiful things in her 
trusting, young maidenhood. «Never should 
their lives run in separate channels, as those of 
some married people of their acquaintance did”’ 
—‘‘never a joy be accepted that did not make 


them one’’—*“‘ never a barrier should come be- 
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$ helpless creature should part them, as never 


strong hands could ! 
She pictured the gay assemblage, and her 


Herbert dancing with fair, young girls, smiling 
2 


on others, and leaving her to die of heart-break. 
Her imagination, always too vivid, viewed 

him in the midst of his triumphs, until her mis- 

: ery took almost the form of madness. 

: «He didn’t want me to go,” she cried; “he 

} acted as if he didn’t, and then he pretended to 

throw all the blame on dear, helpless baby.” 

Suddenly she heard the sound of carriage 

i wheels outside; they stopped at the door; the 
i bell rung; and a fairy-like figure stood on the 
‘ threshold of the room, in all the wistfulness of ex- 
; pectancy, with dimpling smiles and laughing eyes. 
$ «0, Mabel!’’ cried Alice, starting to her feet, 
with a glad cry. ‘This is, indeed, a surprise. 
I’m so glad you’ve come. My darling sister.” 

Forthwith ensued « scene of rapturous wel- 

come. Then the baby was exhibited, and one 

‘ would not have dreamed that a tear had ever 
{stained the cheek of the proud mother. Then 
‘ the visitor's trunks were ordered to be carried 
up stairs. 

‘But where’s Herbert? In the study?’’ said 

$ Mabel, at last. 

All the light went out of her sister’s eyes; her 
hands fell. 

«* He—he is out, dear.”’ 

“Good! Don’t be angry, because I’m glad, for 
we can have such a nice little chat. You didn’t 
expect me.”’ 

““Of course I didn’t.” 

‘Well, I didn’t think of coming, as you know, - 
fora month yet. But I thought it would be so 
nice to surprise you. It would open the New 
Year, auspiciously, perhaps.” 

“O! I’m so glad.” 

«And then Paul’s coming,” she ee 
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‘next week, to stay a month: he has business } 


here; and he wanted me so badly to be here, too. 
I declare,” she added, laughing, “I'll have to 
marry him soon to get rid of him.” 

«©, Mabel! don’t marry him unless you’re cer- 
tain you'll be happy!’ cried Alice, hysterically. 

” « Be sure, first, he won’t go to parties, and le-eave 
you a-alone with ba-baby,”’ she sobbed. 

‘‘What! Is Herbert at a party?’ queried 
Mabel, quite subdued. 

‘‘Yes, he is; and when I told him I couldn’t 
go, on account of baby, he said, ‘hang ba—baby!’ 
Yes, you little angel, your own father said those 
awful words—and then he sla—slammed the door.”’ 

‘‘He’s a viper!” exclaimed Mabel, with sud- 
den vehemence. ‘A nice way to treat a wife 
like you—a baby like that! But why couldn’t 
you leave baby ?” 

‘‘ Because he was threatened with the croup, 
last week.” 

‘‘ But he’s well enough, now—sleeps deliciously. 
He'll not wake up all night, perhaps. And the 
nurse would have taken good care of him.” 

‘¢T should have been thinking of fire, and croup, 
and all that.”’ 

«0, nonsense ! 


You ought to have gone. But 


Herbert had no right to behave as he did; and he 


must be punished ;’’ and Mabel threw her wraps 
on the bed, and took her seat by the glowing fire. 
“It won’t do to let him get the upper hand. Ah! 
I have it. I’ve thought of a splendid plan. A 
charming, delightful little plot,’’ and she clapped 
her hands in glee. 

**Q, Mabel, what is it?’’ and Alice slid down 
at her sister’s feet, gazing in her face, with ex- 
pectant smiles. ‘‘ What are you going to do?” 

“«7’m not going to do it. I shall stay here and 
watch baby. Yow are to go to the party.” 

** Mabel! impossible !’’ 

* Quite possible. In fact, must bedone. You 
must let Herbert see that you’re as pretty as any- 
body, and quite as much admired. It is decided. 
You are to go to the party, and playa part. Let 
me arrange the programme.” 

‘But, Mabel, I havn’t a dress prepared—or 
anything. I gave up going, a week ago, you see, 
whet baby was threatened with the croup.” 

*‘Pshaw! You shall wear one of mine, one of 
tlle most bewitching, bewildering of dresses, 
bought from my last allowance from uncle Curtis. 
Only to see it will throw you into eestacies. Worth 
never composed anything more lovely. I want 
to see it on-you. Come, come, call your maid. 
Iam all impatience. We'll shame our bad hus- 
band into good behavior, see if we don’t. No 
irresolution, pretty sister of mine. I'll stay at 


home and faney myself mistress here, and count ; 





your pictures, and vases, and pretty things, and 
catalogue them, so as to make mamma happy 
with a letter, to-morrow. Order John, or Jack, 
or Bill, or whoever your coachman is, to get the 
carriage—if that’s impossible send for a hack.” 

In less than an hour Mabel led her sister to 
the great French mirror, and laughingly intro- 
duced her to the loveliest and best dressed woman 
she had almost ever seen. 

Alice trembled a little, when she found herself 
actually on the way to Mrs. Mountjoy’s, but her 
sister’s urgent will had conquered, and her 
heart was hardened by Herbert’s emphatic ex- 
pression concerning the baby. She was reassured, 
however, by Mrs. Mountjoy’s hearty welcome. 

“‘So glad you’ve come, my dear,’’ she said. 
‘Your husband said he feared ‘ baby’ would keep 
you at home; but I told him it. was nonsense. 
You did right to reconsider. the matter.”’ 

Herbert, like many handsome society men, 
was a little spoiled and selfish, without knowing 
it. He loved Alice, devotedly; but he was not 
unwilling to receive the sweet smiles and honeyed 
words of others; while, with a man’s inconsist- - 
ency, he was not desirous that his wife should 
play the part of a married belle. 

It was while he, was dancing with one of the 
most noted and beautiful women of the metropolis, 
who was more than willing to listen to his non- 
sense, that Herbert, looking up from the face 
leaning against his shoulder, while the dreamy 
waltz music thrilled hearts sensitive to sadness 
as to joy, encountered the sparkling face of his 
wife, and saw her arrayed in the freshest and 
most graceful costume in the room. She was 
moving quietly along with an escort in uniform. 

‘Pray, don’t stumble,” said his vis-a-vis, petu- 
lantly, for from that moment the grand repose of 
his manner was gone, and the lady on his arm 
might have been made of wax, or any other 
ductile material, for all he cared now. 

‘‘How the dickens came she here?” he mut- 
tered to himself, as he led his partner, absently, 
to a seat, deaf to all her pretty words, blind to 
her fascinations. ‘It certainly is Alice—but 
that dress—the prettiest thing here! and I left 
her quite determined not to come. I don’t un- 
derstand it. Dancing with that military puppy, 
Guinett, too. She knows I hate him.”’ 

With these amiable thoughts, he laid himself 
out to gain the attention of his wife, and make 
her explain, It was some time before he had the 
chance, so he was obliged to content himself with 
following her graceful motions, angry with him- 
self and with her. 

«‘ Alice! Can I believe my eyes?’’ he said, at 
last, in the pauses of the dance. 
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“‘There’s no doubt of that. At any rate, I 
didn’t get a chance to dance with her.” 











«JT should think you might, rather,” was the 
nonchalant reply. 


dancing with one’s wife?’ she said, sarcastically. 
‘«T see that she followed my directions implicitly. 
You must learn, sir, that a house divided against 
«Excuse me. I’m engaged four deep, already ;”’ } itself, cannot stand—that is, if one half is flirting 
and Herbert was forced to move aside, as a pom- ; at a party, and the other half is at home, crying 
pous acquaintance claimed her hand. her eyes out—” 
‘«T’d like to knock that fellow down,”’ he mut- “0, Alice—were you really ?”’ 
tered, angry in earnest. “T should think she was. I can assure you, 
Another pause, and another teté-a-teté. No } that, I myself, saw half of ithe house dissolved in 
satisfaction given. ' Herbert had hardly the grace { tears, and so wretched that——”’ 
to redeem his dancing engagements. _ “Mabel, hush’!”’ said Alice, imploringly. 
«‘ About the baby, Alice?’’ he asked, anxiously. ‘Traitor, do you turn on me?’ exclaimed 
She put her rosy lips to his ear, and in a sub- : Mabel, with mock displeasure. 
dued voice, exclaimed : ‘“« My child,” she went on, tossing the crowing 
‘“‘ Hang the baby!” cherub, ‘tell your selfish papa that he also has 
Herbert started, and changed color. To be § some obligations, and that if you had known you 
sure he had used the same language. But from ‘ were to be the bone of ‘contention in this family, 
her it was too exasperating. How he got through ; you'd have staid in the garden of angels, where 
the evening, he could hardly tell. When, at last, > you were wanted.” 
they were together in the carriage, driving home, ? Herbert was strongly affected by this audacious 
there might have been an open rupture, but for 3 outburst, but it had the effect of leading him to 
the determined calmness of Alice, who took every- ‘see his duty in a new light. It taught him to 
thing as a matter of course. ‘ reflect; opened his eyes to his selfishness ; an: 
One glance in the beautiful nursery, unsealed } made him, from that evening, a better and more 
his eyes. .There, by the fire, sat Mabel, in all the } considerate husband. 
abandon of a negligé toilet, her luxuriant tresses $ Six months from that time, Alice was dressed 
falling in glossy freedom over her shoulders, while for a party. But this time the party was given 
the little fellow on her lap, clutching at one long, ‘at her own house, and in honor of Mabel’s mar- 
shining curl, crowed, and laughed, as well as he 3 riage. Even the bride did not:leok lovelier; for 
could for ‘‘ auntie’s ”’ smothering kisses. nothing now ever occurred to mar Alice’s hap- 
A sudden revulsion of feeling came to the} piness; and happiness, after all, is the best 
father’s heart, at sight of this sweet home- } preservative'of beauty. 
picture. “Ah! how charming you look,” Mbispered 
« Aha! I know now who contrived this plot,’’ ; Mabel, with an arch look, as they passed each 
he said... ‘But I am.glad to see you, Mabel, ‘ other in the dance. ‘Prettier even, and it is 
nevertheless.”’ g saying a great deal, than when I cured your 
“‘Wasn’t she.the belle of the ball?” answered husband, by sending you to that New Yxar’s 
Mabel, saucily. ? Parry.” 


«Pray, how did you come? Irode. Did you 
walk ?”’ 
“Well, but—” 


” 


“Pray, how did you come?” | “‘Of course. Who ever heard in society of 
; 


§ 


we 
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BY HENRY J. VERNON. 


Dan Cuprp’s a jolly companion, I ween, Then he'll order you out in the cold, my dears, 
In spring and in sunshiny weather. The wood for his fire to carry: 

When the buds are swelling, and forests are green, And if you complain, he will laugh at your tears, 
And the birds are mating together. And ask you what led you to marry. 

And the young, fresh blood of the earliest year 
In brook and in river is dancing— Oh! maidens, take heed. Of this vagrant beware. 

Then his smile is sweet, and his whispers are dear, He'll walk with you? Only too willing. 
And his kisses, oh! so entrancing. He'll smile and caress, and he’d talk to you fair, 

While picking your purse of a shilling. 

But Cupid’s a different fellow, alas! If a rain comes on—well, your cloak he will steal, 
When the birds no longer are singing. His impudent.cheek never blenching. 

When in winter the hoar frost whitens the grass, And he'll bid you good-morning—the ne’er-do-weel— 
And the hail on the roof is ringing. . And leave you aldne to your drenching. 








THE ORPHANS OF OLDHAM. 


BY MBS. ANN 


8. STEPHENS. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1878, by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 


CHAPTER. I. 

Wuen the door, thickly studded with nails, was 
open, those within the cottage could catch a glimpse 
of the Bay of Naples, through the overhanging 
vine leaves. Only a glimpse here and there, 
however, between the Island of Capri and the 
shores of Sorrento; for the humble dwelling 
stood back in a curve of the hills, and the grand 
panorama of the bay was broken up into pictures, 
as you looked out from door or casement, through 
orange trees laden with yellow fruit and rich 
with a snow of blossoms, or through the dusky 
green of olive boughs thrusting themselves be- 
tween you and the azure glory of waters, that 
washed alike the curving shores of Naples and the 
far off ruins of Baiae. 

It was an humble dwelling, as we have said, 
scarcely two stories high, built of stone, which 
might have seemed bare and rugged in a colder 
climate, and away from the luxuriant vegetation 
that. makes even ruin picturesque; but it could 
never have been mistaken for a mere peasant’s 
cottage, with the warm sun of Italy shining 
through the leaves, and sleeping upon the mosses 
that crept with velvet greenness among the bro- 
ken tiles of the roof. 

No, that pretty dwelling was no peasant’s home. 
You could see that in the climbing jasemine on 
the wall, the ivy that crept upward to the roof, 
and the myrtle thickets, which nightingales loved 
to haunt with music, because of the many roses 
that got entangled with their white flowering. 

Besides, there was no sign of rude toil around 
the place; no fishing nets hung up to dry be- 
fore the house; no goats permitted to intrude 
beyond the rustic paling; no sign of poverty, 
such as the poor struggle against, even in beau- 
tiful Italy. 

Still, as I repeat again, it was an humble place, 
notwithstanding the sunshine and the full bloom 
of roses; humble, and just ‘then silent as th 
grave. An hour before, a tall, calm-brow 
priest, in sweeping black garments, and with a 
sombre shovel hat shading his eyes from the sun, 
had passed through that door, and closed it softly ‘ 





behind him, making the outward stillness more 
solemn poems of his presence. Usually the « 
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door was open, and the soft, warm sunshine was 
allowed to sweep in, carrying the breath of roses 
with it; but that priest had shut all the glory 
of the day out, and went in slowly among the 
shadows, knowing what he should find there. 

It was a dying woman, scarcely beyond middle 
age, but thin, frail, and deadly white, lying there 
like some delicate statue, stained with storms, 
and overthrown because all power of resistance 
was lost. 

Three others were in the room; a girl, seven- 
teen years of age, perhaps; a lad, younger by at 
least six years; andan old peasant woman. The 
latter, at the entrance of’ the priest, crept away 
to a corner of the room, and, burying her face in 
both hands, began to pray so earnestly that an in- 
ward rush of grief broke from her lips, in uncon- 
scious moans, 

“Ts she so ill? Is she worse?’’ inquired the 
girl, startled by the despairing moans of the old 
woman. ‘Oh! father, have mercy, and teil me 
what this means?” 

“Tt means,”’ said the priest, taking the hand, 
which clung trembling with sudden dread upon 
hisarm. ‘It means that you have called me in, 
almost too late.” 

“Too late—too late! 
death ?”’ 

‘‘ Hush,” said the priest. ‘‘ Hush.” 

The girl fell upon her knees, and the boy sunk 
down by her side, clinging to her garments; for 
coming up from among the myrtles, they heard 
the low tinkle of a bell, and the hushed tread of 
feet. It was the Host, as is the custom, in Italy, 
when any one is dying, being borne up from a 
neighboring chapel. 

For the first time, these young creatures real- 


Oh! father, is this 


} ized that death was very near them. 


When the sick woman heard the sound, she 
turned her great, hollow eyes upon the priest, 
with a wild, questioning look. j 

“Ts it so near ?’’ she whispered; ‘‘so near?” 

‘There is yet time for confession,’ answered 
the priest, bending over her. 

‘‘ And absolution ?”’ - 

‘‘ And absolution, daughter. Listen !’’ 

The faint tinkle of the bell grew more distinct. 
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The dying woman made a slight motion with her 
hand, which was thin as a shadow, and white as 
marble. ‘The priest understood it, and spoke 
aloud; but with great gentleness. 

‘Depart, my children! We must be alone!” 

Then the old woman arose from her knees, and 
laid her hand on the girl’s shoulder. 

‘Come, Signorina!”’ she said. ‘‘The Holy 
Virgin alone must stand by her bedside now.” 

* When the girl arose, pale and bewildered—for 
a belief that death was so near came to her sud- 
denly—Rufo, the boy, gathered himself up from 
the floor, still clinging to his sister’s garments. 
Thus, three of the persons that had formed that 
gloomy picture, went out into the daylight, and 
would have been almost blinded by it, but that 
their eyes were so full of tears. 

There was a little terrace-arbor, on the right 
hand, by the door, crowded back against a myrtle 
thicket, haunted by the nightingales. Here the 
roses were all in their bloom, and the sunshine 
shot its quivering gold through and through the 
green leaves. 

‘‘ Not here?” said Beatrice, shrouding her eyes 
with one hand. ‘Only three days ago, she sat 


in yonder, and sung to us: ‘If the sun were only 
clouded now.’”’ 
The old woman made no reply, but led the way 


to a side wing of the cottage, and sat down upon 
the threshold of her kitchen door. Beatrice sunk 

_ down at her feet, upon the stepping stone, and 
held the boy close in her arms, sobbing over him, 
while the old servant prayed silently. 

Then there was a long silence, which even the 
birds and summer insects seemed afraid to break ; 
for the spirit of sorrow had settled on that place, 
and the very atmosphere brooded sadly around it. 

At last, Beatrice dropped the hand that had 
covered her face, and turned her eyes upon the 
door. One by one the black-robed priests came 
forth, and stole away, carrying their sacred em- 
blems with them. Then one came forth alone, 
but instead of following the others, he turned 
aside to speak with her. She saw that his eyes 
were full of pity, though his voice was low and 
measured, as if trained by long experience of, and 
sympathy with, suffering and sorrow. 

“Go, daughter,” he said. ‘The soul in yon- 
der is near the gates of Paradise, and may not 
wait for you.” 

The girl arose, trembling with strange dread, 
and went into the house. Rufo half rose, as if 
to follow her, but the old woman held him back, 
and so Beatrice went in alone. 

‘Stay with me,” said the old-woman to the 


boy. ‘She is older, and there will be something ; 
that she must learn—or go forward in darkness. ; 








Old Anunta has made a promise, and taken an 
oath, and even though the Signora should die 
without speaking, I must be silent.”’ 

The old woman muttered these words to herself, 
but she might have spoken louder, and the boy 
would not have heard it; for a great dread had 
seized upon him utterly, and he sat there, shaking 
in all his limbs, looking with a wild, wistful stare, 
after his sister, as the door closed her in. 

Cold, pale, and rigid as marble, the woman lay 
upon her death-bed, when Beatrice approached it 
—gone already, as it would seem, but for the 
burning desire in her eyes, where the last struggle 
of life flamed out luridly, as a torch flashes up 
through the darkness of midnight, and is extin- 
guished forever. 

In answer to the appeal of those eyes, Beatrice 
went close to the bed, and knelt down, with her 
face almost touching that of the dying woman. 

‘‘Mother! oh, mother!’’ she cried, amid a 
storm of sobs. 

There was agony in this cry, and it seemed to 
quiver through that marble figure upon the bed. 
For a moment the whole face was convulsed; then 
the cold lips were forced apart, and gasped out, 
feebly, 

‘*No, no! not your mother.” 

The girl started back. 

‘‘Not my mother? Has your soul fied that 
you say no, when I call you mother ?”’ 

“With my last breath I say it.” 

The words came forth in a whisper; and, for 
a little time, the lips that had uttered them quiv- 
ered as if with a mortal effort to say more; but 
then settled back, and turned to marble, like the 
rest of the body. 

The woman these two children had loved and 
obeyed as a mother, was dead; and Beatrice stood 
over her, shocked to the soul. 

At last the girl lifted her eyes from the corpse, 
and looked around, in vague wonder, for some 
human presence to which she might appeal in 
her greatanguish. But her gaze, meeting nothing 
but shadows and emptiness, swerved back to the 
poor ruin, that death had smitten in the midst of 
a half-uttered sentence, which was to shake the 
loving belief of a lifetime. 

‘“‘Oh, Father in heaven!” she cried, falling 
upon her knees; “give her one moment more— 
one breath. Mother, mother! speak to me! say 
that death was cruel, and crazed your poor brain 
with anawful untruth. Say anything—anything, 
but that.”’ 

In the agony of her appeal, the young girl took 
the cold hand, still resting on the woman’s bosom, 
and laid her cheek upon it, moaning unconsciously 
in her pain. 
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“Oh! mother, mother! think of your boy! 
I cannot, I cannot tell him.” 

This thought of her brother seemed to break 
the agony of her heart, and for a time the sound 
of that young creature weeping filled the deathly 
silence of the room. 

‘No, no!’ she said, rising to her feet at last, 
and pushing the hair back from her girlish face ; 
‘It was the delirium of coming death. Why 
should I let it ‘trouble me beyond all deeper 
grief? She is gone, struck dpwn before I knew 
of the danger. Dead—and with those words 
frozen on her lips! Ah, me! if they could but 
have parted once more, only for a word—one 
single word! One answer of love when I cried 
out ‘Mother!’ Oh, it was hard! it was hard 
that she should die so. I will not tell Rufo. It 
would only distract him, as it has me. Of course, 
he would not believe it, no more than I do. But 
one cannot shake such things away from the soul, 
when they once settle there. They will be coming 
up to sting one; and Rufo isso young. No, it 
was a wild speech; people are always saying 
such things in fever. I will not tell him, poor 
boy; he is sure to be miserable enough without 
that.” 

Again Beatrice drew close to the dead woman, 
and looked down upon her. The eyes were open 
still, but all the eager fire had left them, and they 
seemed to regard her with pitying tenderness, 
trom beneath the pallor of those half closed lids. 

‘If she could only speak now,”’ thought the 
girl. “But she cannot—she cannot. Death is 
so silent, so still. My poor eyes are blinded with 
tears, but she knows nothing about it. I touch 
my cheek to hers, and she does not move. I 
shiver so—it is growing cold here, so cold. And 
she is dead. Oh! mother, mother!’’ 

The door was softly pushed open, and old 
Anunta came through, leading Rufo by the hand. 
When the lad saw what was on that bed—the 
stillness and the awful pallor—he drew back into 
the farthest corner of the room, and sat down in 
the shadows, awed and scarcely breathing. Then 
Beatrice left the bed, and going to the boy, where 
he sat stupified with grief, gathered him into her 
arms, and cried out with a sudden outburst. 

“Oh! Rufo, Rufo!’’ she sobbed, ‘‘she was our 
mother; she was—she was?’ 

The lad knew nothing of the last words, that 


On 


} She is cold and white, only because death has 
> made her holy, as the saints of heaven are. Nay, 
you must hot be afraid. Only remember how 
; good she was.” 

As she spoke, Beatrice drew her brother genily 
; toward the death couch, from which the old 
; woman now stole away, having first, however, 
) closed those stony eyes, in which that last wistful 
; look, so disturbing to the girl, had frozen unex- 
plained. 

The next day some good women of the neigh- 
borhood came to the cottage, in reverential silence, 
; and, after taking that gentle bedy for burial, laid 
; it on a simple bier of olive wood, draped in white, 
) naturally, as if she had fallen down in a calm, 
} cold sleep, almost smiling as those humble friends 
} dropped flowers around her. They knew that 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
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she had loved such flowers, and whispered to 
; each. other, ‘‘She seems to know that we have 
} brought them for her.’’ 
} Then they led those two young creatures in to 
; see how beautiful she was, and seeing their faces 
} brighten a little, they stole away satisfied. 
} Then a train of monks came from the nearest 
} convent, in brown garments, with cowls drawn 
over their faces, and having sandaled feet, that 
> left no echo on the ground they trod on. Lifting 
the bier, they bore it away, with a low, measured 
} chant, inexpressibly mournful; and placed it 
before the white altar of their chapel, where a 


full-robed priest, with gold and scarlet gleaming | 


upon his bosom, stood ready to receive it. Then 
the white smoke of incense floated up to the 
’ rythm of solemn music, that answered to the 
priest’s prayers for the dead. 
Again these sombre monks went forth, this 
time to a lovely spot among the hills, where 
grave stones were half buried in roses, and 
} where ‘‘God’s acre”? was hedged in with glossy 
evergreens of myrtles, thick with blossoms, that 
gleamed like snow-flakes among the leaves. 


grave, that their branches drooped into the open 
chasm, and brushed the coffined dead, as it was 
lowered out of sight, and left with God forever. 


2 
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Blooming rose bushes had grown so near the 
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i CHAPTER II. 
« Anunta!”’ 


The old woman came into the little parlor, 


5 


where the two orphans were sitting, bearing a 


ached throa¢h all the grief in that young heart’; } bowl of goat’s milk, ‘and a plate of freshly gath- 


and he answered, shuddering. 

‘“‘Our Mother? Yes, but so white, so cold. 
Oh, Beatrice! I am afraid of her.’’ 

The smile that came to the girl’s face was like 
moonlicht on snow. 

“‘ Afraid ?”’ she said. ‘Not that, my brother. 


ered figs in her kand. 


“T plucked them from the tree when its leaves 
were all wet with dew,” she said. ‘See, their 
purple sides are ready to burst with sweet ripe- 
ness. Then the goats have been browsing where 


} the violets are thickest; the very milk smells of 
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them, as one drinks it. Come, young ones, let ; into another room. 


the old wornan see you eat. One cannot feed on 


tears forever.” 

Beatrice reached out her hands for the milk 
and fruit. She had no wish for food. But, the 
boy had tasted nothing since the day before, and 
she hoped to tempt him with the ripe fragrance 
of the figs. At first, Rufo shook his head, and 
turned his face away. While his sister fasted, 
he had no heart for anything. Her grief was so 
deep, that his own growing resignation seemed ; 
like wickedness. Being ignorant of the secret 
doubt, that harrassed her, the child blamed him- 
self, that he, too, could not feel so deeply; and 
was ashamed of the craving that came over him 
at the sight of food. 

Beatrice placed the bowl on a little table before 
him, and began to peel one of the figs, tearing the 
purple skin in strips with her fingers. 

‘See, how ripe it is,’”’ she said, trying to smile. 
“Tt was warm with sunshine yesterday. At 
night the dew came to cool it. You loved them § 
80, once.” 

Still the boy resisted, He noticed that Beatrice 
turned her head away, as if the fragrance she 
praised made her faint. 

‘«« You loved them once,”’ she repeated, tenderly. 

“Yes, that was before !’’ he answered, looking ; 
resolutely away from the temptation. 

« And will again,’ added the gir], suppressing 
a great sob, that rose in her throat, ‘Taste it, 
and you will see.” 

Rufo hesitated. 

“Tf you will eat and drink first,’ he said. 
«Till then it would choke me.” 

Beatrice put the fig to her mouth, and crushed } 
her teeth into it, with a sort of agony; then she 
drank a little of the milk, and, to her own sur- 
prise, was refreshed. 

« Anunta is right,” she said. 
eat. How else could we live?” 

Rufo began to eat and drink; at first with 
reserve, then eagerly. 

Beatrice watched him, with a growing smile 








*¢ We two must 





It was that in which the 
woman, who had bequeathed to her this agony of 
doubt, had died, ‘The little apartment was in 
order now, The bland, south wind swept through 
the open lattice. The sunshine came in golden 
gleams through the vine leaves. All traces of 
sickness and death were removed. Books lay on 
the table, as the woman, who was gone, had loved 
to see them. A cabinet of ebony, inlaid, like lace 
work, with veins of red coral, stood in one corner, 


‘surmounted by an antique vase, that hundreds 


of men, in Naples or Rome, would have given 
heavy sums for; but Beatrice, having seen. it 
there nearly all her life, gave it no value, save 
as. an object the lost woman had loved. . Books 
also lay upon the inlaid table—a picture in itself 
—that had always been kept in place there, since 
she could remember; but they were books of so 
rare a class, that she@ould not even guess at the 
language in which they were written; for they 
were a marvel of the pen, emblazoned long before 
the power of type was discovered. 

Beatrice knew well enough, that the mother she 
had lost could read none of these languages ; but 
not the less had she cherished the books, and 
gloried in their emblazoning. The girl had been 
taught always to hold these things in reverence, 
and her artistic taste, a taste which one imbibes 
with the very air of Italy, had endeared them to 
her. But that day she looked upon them with 
another feeling. Where did they come from? To 
whom had they belonged? She had seen such 
things in palaces and museums, on her rare visits 
to Naples; but never in a cottage like that, with 
peasants for the nearest neighbors, and no one 
near to understand the beauty or value of things 
like these. 

Hanging upon the wall was an antique Venetian 
mirror, elaborately ornamented, and so very old, 
that the reflection it gave was dim, as if a faint 
mist floated forever before it. To this mirror 
Beatrice went, full of one thought. 

‘¢Was she, too, like the woman who had dis- 
claimed her?’ she was asking herself. ‘If so, 
surely her mother had been delirious before she 





in her eyes. 

How handsome he was! Beatrice, for the first 
time, searched his features, with a feeling deeper 
than admiration. Those large dark eyes, just 
beginning to brighten out of their sadness; the 
raven hair, broken into lustrous waves; the frank 
olive face; that air of gentle pride. How could 
he look so like the woman, whom they had left, 
only yesterday, in ‘‘God’s acre,’ and not be her 
son? Was not that face proof enough of the 
maternity her last words had denied ? 


died.” 

Pushing back the hair from her face, the girl 
searched the old mirror, as if it had been a pic- 
ture; and so it was; for even Titian, with all his 
genius, had never imagined brighter, or more 
lovely features. Dark truly, but graciously col- 
ored; faultless in form; mobile and soul-lit; and 
eloquent that moment with doubt, anxiety, and 
struggling hope. 

Yes, it was her face. The hair, the eyes, the 





The thought lifted a weight from the girl’s 
heart. She left the boy to his repast, and went 


very expression came back to her from the mirror. 
$ The thought won a smile to her mouth, and with 
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that came a sob of thankfulness. 
80 like—so like.”’ 

When Beatrice turned away from the mirror, 
both hands were lifted to her face, wet with the 
first refreshing tears she had known, since that 
night, when an awful doubt had been cast upon 
her. 

Question begets question. The woman, sleep- 
ing up there in ‘‘God’s acre,’’ was her mother, she 
would never doubt that again. But who was she? 
Vaguely, as if groping through a dream, came the 
vision of another life, away from that cottage, 
beyond everything of which she had a dear mem- 
ory, and through this vision men and women 
moved mistily, as mistily as her face had just ap- 
peared in the old Venetian mirror. 

Her father! Could she ever have known him? 
She was now seventeen years of age, and that 
name had only been mention@d once in her life. 
Then she had said to her mother—or the woman 
she had thought such: 

‘Mother, the peasant girls all have fathers; 
but mine never comes. Where is he?’’ 

«‘You have no father.”’ 

This was the answer that came to her, hoarsely, 
as if the woman spoke with pain. 

‘Is it the poor only who have fathers to love 
them?” Beatrice had questioned, hurt by her 
mother’s words. 

‘“‘The poor. Nay, your father is dead.’’ 

Beatrice mentioned the subject no more; for 
she felt the shock of pain her words had given. 

Now, when no human lips could answer her, 
this question came back to the girl, with haunting 
force. Why was it that she was so unlike other 
girls? Who was she? 

« Anunta!’’ 

Beatrice went to the door, and called aloud, in 
the unrest of her keen impatience. 

The old woman came in, humble as ever, but 
with a gleam of apprehension in her keen, black 
eyes. 

“Did you call, Signorina?’’ she questioned, 
pausing at the door. 

“Yes, I would know many things that are 
vague tome now. I seem to stand alone, Anunta, 
and am a stranger to myself.’’ 

‘Death leaves such loneliness,’ said the old 
woman. “It is always so.” 

‘Speak to me, Anunta. I have no one but 
you. My mother—my own sweet mother—who 
was she ?”’ 

“‘T never asked,’’ was the almost sullen an- 
swer. ‘It was not for me to question. If the 
Signora kept secrets, they are yonder, locked in 
the ebony cabinet. Here is the key. I found it 
under her pillow.’ 


The smile was 





é 


} books away.” 


Beatrice took the key, and unlocked the cab- 
inet. Books were there, more precious than any 
the girl had yet seen, and a box of jewels, old 
Etruscan ornaments, worth more than diamonds, 
But they told nothing. A trader in such things 
would have fallen on them greedily. But Beatrice 
thrust them aside. Some gold pieces lay in one 
of the drawers. In another, were half-a-dozen 
letters, yellow, and much worn, bearing a foreign 
post-mark, and written in English. 

Beatrice understood the language, and spoke it « 
sometimes, for there had been no lack of culture in 
the retirement of her life, and a better teacher never 
lived than her mother had been. She sat down, 
with the letters in her lap, and read them through 
more than once, marking their dates, and ponder- 
ing over them carefully, as one unravels a web. 

‘‘T never saw these, or heard of them,’’ she 
thought; ‘‘but the name does not seem new to 
me. Somewhere—somewhere.”’ 

The girl drew a hand across her brow, but 
shook her head at last, and sighing heavily, 
folded up the letters. 

Then she called to Anunta again, who came 
in, troubled in her mind. 

Beatrice held out the letters. 

“Do you know anything of these, Anunta?”’ 
she said. 

‘«¢ How should I, never having learned to read ?”’ 
answered the old woman. ‘She used to hold 
them in her hands, sometimes, and cry over them, 
but that told nothing.” 

“‘They were written by my father, Anunta.”’ 

“Your father, Signorina ?’’ 

‘‘His home was in England, I suppose, from 
the post-mark. We shall go there, Rufo and I.”’ 

“To England! That is a long way off. Over 
seas. It will cost.gold, and she had but little. 
When the high mass is paid for, there will be 
nothing.”’ 

‘‘ But there will be more.” 

Anunta shook her head. 

“T do not know. It came less freely of late, 
and I think she pined over it. Twice she went to 
Naples, taking one of those holy picture books ; 
and twice she came back, with some gold pieces, 
leaving the book behind. That troubled hér, I 
know, for she would rather part with the blood 
of her heart, than with any of these things.” 

‘‘But how have we lived, all these years, 
Anunta? I mean before she had to sell books to 
get money.” 

‘How can I tell? Fora long time, she went 
to Naples twice each year, and locked plenty of 
gold in the black cabinet afterward ; but it grew 
less and less, till, at last, she began to take the 
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«Then we have nothing,’ said Beatrice, ap- 
palled. ‘No money. Can people live without 
money ?”’ 

“Not well, Signorina. But do not look so 
frightened. I have my savings, and when they 
are gone, my hands are strong as iron. Besides, 
it costs so little to live here, in Italy.” 

The girl dropped her head upon her bosom. 
She knew so little of life, least of all, that por- 
tion that depends on money. 

**Do not be disheartened,”’ said Anunta, look- 
ing around the room. ‘So many things are 
here, and they have a price in the great cities.”’ 

Beatrice lifted her head, and a sudden flush 
came to her face. If the woman, who had died 
there, spoke truly, neither she nor her brother 
had a right to these things. How could she dare 
use them, much less sell them for gold, with that 
doubt on her mind? 

‘¢ Besides,’’ said old Anunta, ‘‘can I do noth- 
ing? Are there no fishermen’s nets to mend, or 
make? Then there are the goats, and the garden. 
More than that, the neighbors are so good; only 
this morning, one came with a brace of mullets, 
fresh from the water. I shall fry them for your 
dinner, my dears. Then the Signorina has her 
music, and the rich strangers down yonder will 
pay for that, especially when they look into her 
face, for such people worship beauty, as we do 
the Blessed Virgin.” 

Beatrice started, and her face became scarlet. 

“Sell my music! I,’’ she exclaimed, with a 
proud lift of the head. 

‘And why,not? Great ladies sing to crowds 
and crowds, setting the world afire with their 
voices. Kings and princes go to hear them, I 
am told. What harm then, if the poor guitar, 
when you are singing to it like a nightingale, as 
you will in a day or two, shall earn a little 
money ?”’ 

Beatrice started up, flushed with excitement. 

‘“‘Anunta! Rufo, my brother, we will go to 
England. The letters were written from there. 
We will go to England.” 

“To England?” repeated Anunta, lifting her 
hands in horror. ‘ Has grief driven the child 
mad, that she thinks of that ?’’ 

“ Yes,” said Beatrice, passing her arms around 
her brother, without seeming to heed the old 
woman’s protest. ‘“ Youand I will goto England.” 


CHAPTER III. 

In Sorrento, close to the curving shores of the 
bay, is a rambling hotel of heavy stone work, 
half buried in a noble orange grove, but visible 
for a long distance from the water, close to which 





its massive foundations are crowded. From the 
rear windows of this building, you have a glorious 
view of the harbor. From under the drooping 
orange boughs in front, you catch lovely glimpses 
of hill scenery, and have but to lift the hand for 
the fruit that shines goldenly through the lus- 
trous leaves. 

Close to this building, also upon the water, 
from which it is lifted by a wall of massive stone 
work, stands a large stone building, utterly devoid 
of ornament, and left as a monument to the bar- 
renness of fame; for Tasso once made this build- 
ing his home, and though all strangers visit it 
with a sort of reverence, no worshipper has yet 
planted a vine or tree to beautify its rugged 
loneliness, since all that was there have perished. 

Near this building, and leaning thoughtfully 
over the wall, two men had lingered, in a dreamy 
way, after dining“at the hotel. There was no 
mistaking the fair Saxon faces of these men, or 
their relationship to each other, though one was 
young, graceful, and indolent, as it is the fancy 
for the rising generation of Englishmen to appear, 
and the other had passed beyond mid age, and 
grave and slightly ponderous, as the youth might, 
perhaps, become in time. 

The two were looking upon the waters, in a 
dreamy way, as we have said, unconscious that 
they were objects of interest to a boy and young 
girl, who stood hesitating on the verge of the 
orange grove, which flung its shadows almost to 
the spot where they stood. 

At last, the boy came timidly forth, and ad- 
vancing close to the younger man, touched the 
white hand, which was indolently hanging by 
his side. 

“Please, Signor, would you come this way? 
Only one moment. She will not keep you longer.” 

The boy spoke so timidly, that the elder man 
was not even roused from his reverie, did not 
even become aware of the lad’s presence. The 
younger one followed the glance of Rufo’s eyes, 
and saw a face that made his heart leap, gazing 
earnestly upon him, from under the orange 
boughs. Without a word of explanation, he 
turned, and followed the boy. 

Breathless, frightened, and ready to fly, Bea- 
trice drew back into the shadow of the grove, 
and but for the rapid movements of the young 
man, might have escaped from him; but following 
the gleam of her garments, he came up with her, 
and she turned with sudden bravery to meet him. 

“Oh! Rufo, Rufo! it was the old signor I 
wanted. Forgive him, he has done wrong,’’ she 
exclaimed, eagerly, and half crying, as she turned 
from her brother to the stranger. 

“This one seemed kindest,” said the boy, 
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looking into the stranger’s fair face, with admira- 
tion. ‘I thought you would like him best.” 

The young man smiled pleasantly. 

“If there is anything that I can do, this pretty 
lad has made no mistake,”’ he said. 

‘It is only this,” answered the girl, blushing, 
as she opened her jacket of blue cloth, revealing 
a chain of rare Italian scarabae, set in rough gold. 
‘<Tt is mine, all mine. She gave it to me, on my last 
birth-day. I am sadly in want of gold, and must 
sell it. Strangers, that come here, are so rich ; 
and I thought, perhaps, perhaps,” stammering, 
‘¢you might rather have this than gold pieces.” 

Beatrice removed the chain from her neck, as 
she spoke, and held it toward him. He took it 
in his hand, greatly surprised to see so rare and 
costly an ornament, in the possession of one ap- 
pearing so poor. 

« And this is yours?” he said, half doubtfully. 

«Yes, it is mine.” 

«But why do you wish to sell it?” 

‘¢ Because I have only that, since she is dead.” 

“Who is dead ?” 

The girl hesitated, and tears swelled into her 
eyes. 

“‘ My mother.” 

«« And this is all you have?” 

“Yes; all, Signor.” 

That moment the landlord of the hotel came 
into the orange grove, and seeing the orphans, 
advanced toward them. 

The young Englishman met him half way. 

“You know these children ?”’ he asked. ‘Are 
they honest? Can this belong to them? She 
says that her mother is dead.” 

“She is dead, and the chain belongs to the 
girl. I have seen it before.” 

‘She wishes to sell it.” 

“Ah! I feared as much. Money has been 
scarce, up there of late. _ It is hard that they 
should want.” 

“Tt must be of considerable value. I may not 
have its worth about me. Stay, I will give them 
what I have, and take the chain to Naples. In 
a day or two, I shall learn its worth, and bring 
it to you here.” 

“That is kind. 
said the man. 
she sells that.’ 

The young man went back to Beatrice, his 
handsome face all smiles. 

“I will buy your chain, and pay its worth 
when that can be known,” he said. ‘If you are 
in present need, here is what gold I have.” 

While he was speaking, the young man poured, 
what seemed to Beatrice a shower of gold, into 
the embroidered pocket of her jacket. 


I will answer for its safety,” 
‘‘There must be great need when 


i 


She shrunk back, uttering a little cry of sur- 
prise, the amount seemed so great. Before she 
could otherwise protest, the young man saw the 
elder one coming impatiently toward him. He 
smiled, turned, waved his hand, and hurried 
away, saying, as he passed the landlord, 

‘«« Expect me in a day or two.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was bitter, bitter cold; and every minute 
growing colder. An icy wind had set in, with 
dawn; and had been increasing in severity all 
the time since. 

The day before, there had been a snow-storm. 
It had begun slowly, with a few lazy flakes, that 
floated quietly down as if soon about to stop. 
Then the flakes fell faster; then larger and closer 
together ; finally shutting in the landscape, with 
a dense, white veil. All day the clouds grew 
darker, and the snow fell heavier. Rarely in 
England, at least in this part of it, had there been 
such a Christmas-time. When night came, the 
storm still raged. There was no wind now, but 
only a steady fall, millions on millions of flakes, 
one following another in ‘quick succession, thick, 
close, incessant, until the eye wearied at looking. 
But about midnight there came a change. The 
snow-fall began to abate; the flakes came down 
fewer and slower; and at last they stopped 
altogether. 

Then the wind rose. At first it was compara- 
tively feeble. But with every hour it grew 
stronger, and as it grew stronger, it grew colder 
and colder. Before morning it was blowing a 
gale. The comparatively mild, moist atmosphere 
of the day before had changed into one of Arctic 
keenness. The streams, already clogged with 
snow, began to turn to ice. The bare trees, 
where they stood solitary in the fields, creaked 
and strained, like the timbers of a first-rate, out 
in a hurricane. Thrcugh the thick woods, that 
here and there rose where some lordly mansion 
3 stood in the midst of its wide-stretching park, the 
tempest boomed, with a sound like that of an 
angry surf, breaking beneath black, beetling 
cliffs. No cattle were a-field; they had all been 
housed the day before. No travellers were visi- 
ble. No bird was to be seen, not even a raven: 
the solitude was utter. Everywhere, as far as 
the eye could range, stretched one unbroken 
sheet of white, that covered hedges, fields, hills, 
all things. The low, thatched cottages were 
buried so deep that they seemed but snow-drifts. 
The barn-steadings were a confused mass of hil- 
locks and banks of snow. As night drew on, the 
landscape assumed an even more desolate appear- 
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ance; the wind cut keener; travel became more 
difficult. 





had never parted from her guitar. It had been 
the gift of her mother, who had taught. her to 


We have said that the solitude was utter. But draw the first strains of music from its strings, 


now it was broken by the appearance of two 
figures, that came wearily along the highway, 
bending down their heads occasionally, to face 
better the driving gale, when it came, as it did 
every few minutes, in bursts of increased violence. 
One was a girl, apparently about eighteen, and 
she carried a guitar. The other was a lad, several 
years younger, who had a violin under his arm. 
Both were dressed.in deep mourning. They were 
our heroine and her brother. 











and had loved to accompany it with the mar- 
vellous swectness of her own voice. In like 
manner, Rufo clung to the violin, on which the 
good father Pedro had taught him to play, which 
had been the last gift of the kind priest, and 
which he had placed by his pillow every night, 


when he went to bed, since. 
At last, just as the dusk was falling, these or- 


phans saw, at a little distance, a wide, low man- 
sion, with quaint gables and steep roofs, one of 


Rash, as impetuous youth so often is, Beatrice ; those picturesque Elizabethan halls, of which 
had left her home, in the hills of Sorrento, in {80 many are still standing in the middle counties 


order to carry out her wild idea of seeking her ; of England. 


mother’s secret in England. She had come first 
to London. But the chill, damp climate, the 


It was evidently a place of considerable im- 
portance. It stood back from the highway, sep- 


smoky atmosphere, and the cold naturés of the } arated from the road by a high wall; the entrance 


people, tried her severely. Then the costliness 
of even the simplest food dismayed her. Her 
gold soon melted into silver, her silver into cop- 
per, her copper into almost nothingness. The 
noise and magnitude of the great metropolis 
frightened her: besides, the place she sought 
seemed to be unknown to any one there. She 
herself could not tell whether it was a city, a 
small town, or only a mere villa. Nay! her very 
pronunciation of the name was so broken, that it 
would not have been recognized even by those 
who knew it. Terrified by the vast wilderness 
of humanity, and shocked by the rude notice her 
beauty attracted, she had finally left London, and 
wandered away along the banks of the Thames, 
and then inland, paying at some wayside inn for 
a night’s lodging, and a supper of bread and 
milk, until the last coin was gone. Christmas 
found her literally penniless. When the great 
storm was over, and she and her brother set forth 


to face the bitter wind, it was without a crust to 3 


break their fast, for their supper and bed had 
finally exhausted their purse. 

All day they had been conscious of the chime 
of far-off bells from church-towers, hidden away 
behind distant hills. The sounds rose sweet and 
clear, the sweeter and clearer for the cold. All 
day they had trudged on, aimless and hopeless, 
without food. Saddened by a recollection of 
what Christmas had been to them in happier days, 
a feeling of dreary home-sickness came over 
them. Now and then they passed through a vil- 
lage; but every door was tight shut to keep out 
the tempest; and even if they had not been, 
Beatrice would have shrunk from asking at them 
for food. Occasionally, a village-wife; coming to 
the window, wondered at the strange pair that 
passed. For, through all her privations, Beatrice 











being through a stately gate, with pillars on each 
side, capped by great stone globes. Behind the 
mansion was a grove of trees, now bare, through 
which the wind whistled shrill and sharp. An 
English traveler would have known that it was 
not only the residence of wealth now, but that it 
had been the residence of rich and influential 
people for centuries: the seat of some great 
country magnate perhaps, with a pedigree that 
went back to the Conqueror, or that even of a 
baronet or earl. 

Beatrice looked at it, and came to a stop. 
Chilled by the snow, half famished, without shel- 
ter for the night, made heart-sore by the pathetic 
patience in Rufo’s face, she stood irresolute. 
The boy turned his eyes on the guitar. Great 
pangs of hunger had seized upon him. 

« Anunta told us, sister,”’ he said, hesitatingly, 
‘that there was music in the guitar, and that 
ladies sometimes bought it.’’ 

Beatrice’s eyes shone with tears. But, in an- 
other moment, she brushed them away. 

“‘T know, I know,” she said. ‘God help us. 
We shall have to come to it yet, I—” 

She broke off, with a sob. Her pride, her 
maidenly instincts revolted at the prospect. 

The boy made no answer for a moment, but 
walked forward bravely, dragging his heavy, tired 
feet through the snow. But the pangs of hunger, 
fatigue and cold combined, conquered his resolute 
heart at last. After a few steps, he stopped, and 
looked back, regretfully. Then he,said, half 
questioningly, 

“‘ Look, Beatrice, look. Yonder is a great 
house, old, like the palaces at home. People who 
love music must live there.’’ 

Beatrice turned and looked again at the house. 
Her hesitation was gone. Resolute to win food 
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for her brother, she went rapidly towards the 
mansion. As they drew nearer, however, she 
hesitated once more, and looked down pitifully 
on her brother. 

«Oh, Rufo, could you wait a little ?”’ she cried. 
“‘T tremble so. The voice is frozen in my throat. 
When it is dark, I shall not be afraid.’’ 

“Yes, I will wait,’’ answered the boy, holding 
back the tears from his eyes, though a sob broke 
through his voice. ‘‘Do not think I am fam- 
ished. No, no. I can wait. Let us turn and 
walk faster. That will warm us like bread and 
wine. Then we will come back, and these rich 
people will give us food, and maybe a bed, for 
your music. They never heard such, I dare say. 
How should they, with all this snow about them? 
Come, now, let us turn, and walk fast. Remem- 
ber, it is Christmas, and they will buy your 
music for His sake.”’ 

Beatrice was looking at the old mansion house, 
with strange, bewildered interest, while the boy 





spoke; and she now turned, with some hesi- 
tation, when he urged her to go back, and put 
her hand on his shoulder. 

‘‘ What troubles you so?’ questioned the boy. 

Beatrice answered him, almost in a whisper, 
her heart was so full of awe. 

“Rufo, I have seen this place before. 
dream only—perhaps—but I have seen it.”’ 

“Seen it? How? Where?” cried the boy. 
‘‘We have never been in England before.”’ 

‘‘You have not,’”’ answered Beatrice. ‘And 
I suppose I am nervous and imaginative. 
But have you never felt,’’ she continued, as 
if speaking to herself, ‘“‘as if you had lived 
before—-in some previous stage of existence, 
perhaps—in a different land, with people of a 
different rank? I feel so now. It comes to 
me as through a mist; but it is there: yes!” 
And shespoke in an awed voice: ‘‘ The house is 
strangely familiar. What can it mean?’’ 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THEY COME NO MORE. 


BY CARRIE F. 


Wr walk the woodland paths, the trees 
Are all abloom with rosy fires, 
The leaves like strings of jewels burn 
Upon the hedge-rows tangled briars. 
Up from the slum’brous, purple depths 
Of all the woodland, comes the tender, 
Melodious wind, a spirit sweet, 
That mourns above the fading splendor. 


How soon must Winter’s silver spell 
Hold all the woodland hushed and lonely? 
Where hang these radiant, wine-hpped leaves, 
Will tremble crystal fringes only. 





L. WHEELER. 
; ‘Rae 
Tt is not strange our hearts should sigh, 
Above the glory dying—dying. 
But in the Spring time’s golden dawn, 
Oh! why should then our hearts be sighing? 


We grieve not that the wood shall soon 
By birds and blossoms be forsaken, 
But, oh! we grieve for voices hushed, 
That never, never shall awaken. 
We miss the eyes that never more 
Shall flash their love-lights into ours, 
We sigh because they come no more, 
In time of frosts—in time of flowers. 





HE DOES 
= * 


BY MARY W. 


NOT SEE, 


M’VICAR. 


_ 


He used to notice if I wore 
Upon my dress, or in my hair, 
A ribbon, or a flower; but now,: 
He neither seems to see or care. 


.. 


My praises oft were on his lips, 
In those glad, happy days of old, 
While fitly would his eyes convey 
All that his words had left untold. 


He sought me eagerly to read 
Those things he held most true and high. 
Now gems of thought, in prose and verse, 
Around him all unheeded lie. 


r- 





Daily within my heart, hope’s fire 
To disappointment’s ashes burns; 

Though striving for content to-day, 
Over old joys my heart still yearns. 


Yet he is good and loves me well, 
*Tis only that he does not see 
What is my woman’s life of life, 
He would not pain me consciously. 


It may be womanish to grieve, 
But life’s long way looks bleak and bare, 
Without some flowers along the path, 
Which loving hands have scattered there. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Janz’s little charge had, at last, fallen asleep. 
Time enough had been consumed in the process, 
for as Jane phrased it, later, to her friend, the 
cook. ‘‘One mortial hour I sot there, by the 

- clock, and that plaguey child never once.shutting 
her eyes, any more than if she’d been a Chinee 
image without any lids.’’ 

But she was asleep at length, and soundly, too 
—a fact which Jane proved, by making all sorts 
of noises, in her efforts to get quietly out of the 
room. First, she stumbled over a footstool; then, 
an inopportune desire to sneeze seized her, and 
would not be repressed. It was useless to shut 
her mouth tight, or pinch her nose. Sneeze she 
must, or the top of her head would burst off. 
She was close to an open cupboard: she thrust 
her head inside to deaden the sound; but, in her 
desire to confine the sneeze, she clapped the door 
to so quickly, that it caught the end of her nose, 
and she was forced to groan aloud. Into the 
bargain, the sneeze came echoing out with re- 
doubled force from the shelf, where she had care- 
fully laid it, and startled her so much that, for a 
second, she thought somebody else was the guilty 
person. She cried “Sh!’’ in mingled reproof and 
anguish, with her hands pressed hard upon the 
tingling tip of her olfactory organ, then wound 
up with, ‘‘What a fool I am,’’ in that remark, 
showing the first gleam of wisdom which she had 
displayed since her task began. 

She next flew off to the-kitchen, and to Han- 
nah, the cook, who was waiting, impatiently, with 
her sun-bonnet on her head, and a tin pail on 
either arm, for it was the month of August, and 
blackberries were ripe. 

“T thought you was a-going to stay there all 
day. I believe you’ve been asleep!’’ Hannah 
cried. ‘And your nose is as red as fire.’’ 

‘So would yours be, if somebody had shut it 
in a door for you,” ‘retorted Jane. ‘Asleep, in- 
deed! Nor she neither, forever solong. Land’s 
sake, I wouldn’t go out as child’s-nurse, not for 
double the wages Ann Babbett gets; and I can 
tell her one thing, the next time she wants to go 
into the village, to get a tooth pulled, she needn’t 
ask me to tend to that young one’s nap, for—” 

“Oh, come on! Don’t stand here till next 
month, fretting, or the blackberries ’ll. all be 
gone,” broke in practical Hannah. 

“‘Pll just tell Miss Liscomb we’re ready—” 





“Tl tell her myself,” again interrupted Han- 
nah, ‘You find your sun-bonnet, and don’t bea 
year about it. Gracious sakes alive, I could have 
six babies, and bring ’em all up, while you was 
a-getting one child to sleep !”’ 

Before Jane could answer, Hannah had rushed 
through the entry, and up the three steps leading 
into the front hall, steps over which Jane stum- 
bled daily, and sped along to the half open door 
of the drawing-room. A young lady sat so busy 
over a pileof papers, that she did not even look 
up when Hannah said, ‘‘ Miss Liscomb, Winny’s 
asleep, and Jane and me’s going for the black- 
berries, and I mean to make such a short cake for 
tea, as the deacon couldn’t beat in a week of 
Sundays.” 

She only received a nod for response, and de- 
parted with her usual celerity; but in her haste, 
she unintentionally closed the door, and in her 
absorption, Mrs. Liscomb did not notice that such 
was the case. 

Hannah and Jane took their way through the 
fields. Kate Liscomb pursued her occupation, 
and naughty little Winny lay on the lounge in the 
shadowy sitting-room, with her great blue eyes 
wide open—not certain whether she was asleep 
or awake, but at all events, so near dreams, that 
for some time she had no inclination to stir. A 
single ray of sunlight stele through the blinds, 
and danced at her; a bunch of meadow lilies in 
@ vase on the table seemed to nod at her; a fly 
sat on her pillow, and hummed a monotonous 
tune, as if desirous of lulling her to slumber 
again; and then Winny lay, and stared about, 
kept quiet by the vague reflections, half dreams, 
half fancies, which suggested themselves to her 
four years old mind. 

For a long time the restless sunbeam engrossed 
her. Then she concentrated her attention on the 
lilies, and was familiar enough with fairy stories, 
and near enough asleep, to dream that they were 
little ladies come to play with her. Then, sud- 
denly, she was wide awake; the fairies were 
gone; the music she had heard was only a fly 
buzzing; and Winny’s imagination eame ag near 
down to the commonplace as a child’s fancy ever 
does. 

What roused her so effectually, was the sight 
of mamma’s bonnet and shawl, lying in an easy 


chair close to the table. To be arrayed + these 
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habiliments, was always the height of bliss to 
Winny—a favor so prized, that it was only ac- 
corded when she had been especially good and 
obedient. But careless Jane had omitted to put 
the articles in their place before leaving the 
room; and Winny’s passion for masquerading 
was evoked, the instant her eyes fell upon them. 

She raised herself, slid from the lounge to the 
floor, and ran to inspect her treasures. Nurse 
Babbett would never have been guilty of the fault 
of putting her to sleep with her dress on, but 
Jane had been thinking of the hill where the 
blackberries grew, and the probabilities of Joe 
Tanner, the miller’s son, being drawn thither this 
very afternoon, and could not stop for trifles. 

So Winny looked at the bonnet and shawl. 
Then she laid her chubby hands on them—forgot 
that they were never to be touched without per- 
mission, and began to array herself therein, while 
the sunbeam careered wildly about her head, and 
the lilies nodded encouragement, delighted, no 
doubt, with her infantine wickedness. 

The bonnet was easy enough to manage, but 
the shawl presented difficulties, and displayed the 
total depravity which inanimate objects share, 
along with humanity. First, it knocked off the 
bonnet, which she had so skilfully settled on her 
head. Then one end of it turned about her feet, 
and sent her sprawling, with her fat legs in the air ; 
and when she got up again, the bonnet had flown 
under the table, and was trying to hide; but 
Winny dragged it out, crowned herself anew, and 
struggled with the rebellious drapery, until she 
succeeded in subduing it to her will. 

Winny now caught a view of herself in a long 
mirror, and was charmed with the effect. Im- 
mediately she became the Princess Minnehaha 
(she was especially fond of fine, long names, and 
could pronounce them with the most amusing 
distinctness), who had figured in a wonderful 
story related by her mother only the day before. 
Presently the Princess grew tired of contemplating 
her image in the glass, and made for the door, 
which, because it ought to have been kept closed, 
Jane had, of course, left ajar. 

Winny paddled along the passage, and passed 
the drawing-room; had Hannah only left that 
door open, all would have been well. On went 
the little adventurer. She stopped in the veran- 
dah, to peer-up at an empty bird’s nest, which 
earlier had held eggs, and ‘then four little; fuzzy 
heads, to be lifted up to which had been Winny’s 
delight, till one day the fuz grew into feathers, 
and the inmates deserted the nest. Winny nad 
been told that’ next year she would find other 
eggs and wee birdies among the leaves. She was 
always hoping that next year had come—it seemed 








so long since the pretty winged creatures had 
flown away ! 

The porch was only elevated the height of two 
shallow steps. Winny descended these, paraded 
a little, peacock-like, about the lawn; glanced 
longingly toward the rustic gate, which she had 
been forbidden ever to pass unaccompanied ; 
peeped round at the drawing room windows, 
and back at the verandah. 

As if all nature were in league to tempt the 
small maid on to a disobedience unusual with her, 
a stray breeze just then blew the gate open, and 
at the same instant, Winny’s white kitten sprang 
out from a rose bush, beneath which she had 
been concealed, in the hope that some bird might 
stray within reach, and darted away into the 
road. 

Winny forgot mamma’s commands, and the 
punishments which pursue naughty children, and 
on she walked as fast as her draperies would 
permit. She thought she was Winny in pursuit 
of her kitten, but when she reached the gate, she 
discovered that she was Hans Dottman, going out 
‘¢to see the world, and seek his fortune,’’ as he 
did in mamma’s legend. Yet she retained a cer- 
tain consciousness of her own indentity, enough 
to make her realize that she was doing wrong— 
had there been anybody to see, he could have told 
that by the half mischievous, half troubled ex- 
pression in her eyes. But mischief conquered ! 
She was not Winny, nor Hans, nor even the 
Princess! Kitty (who had stopped under the 
maple trees, and was looking back for her to 
follow) was Puss in Boots, and she herself the 
famous White Cat’s youthful master. 

She hurried down the grassy walk, which 
stretched under the trees at the side of the high- 
way. Presently she came to a'path that turned 
to'the right, leading into a grove, where was a 
beautiful, miniature lake, that she had often 
visited with her mother, or with good-natured 
old nurse Babbett. 

Here the kitten stopped, and mewed warningly, 
when she perceived that Winny did not follow her 
example; but Winny had forgotten her, and the 
legends too, in the entrancing delight of watching 
a troop of blue and yellow butterflies, that were 
circling about in mysterious play. Kitty set off 
for the house at a gallop, no doubt with the in- 
tention of giving the alarm, but before.she got to 
the gate, she was seduced in her turn from the 
path of rectitude, by the sight of a grasshopper, 
which led her a weary dance, and did not allow 
himself to be caught at last, so that by the time 
Kitty reached home again, she had forgotten her 
little mistress and her own good intentions, and 
went fast asleep on the verandah, instead of ful- 
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fulling them, as she ought to have done, if she 
expected to grow up a virtuous and well-regulated 
member of the grimalkin family. 

On through the pleasant grove wandered Winny. 
The butterflies had been replaced by a tiny red 
chipmuck, that sat on a log with his mouth so 
full he could not even chirr at her, though, indeed, 
he looked too naughty himself to have given her 
any good advice, had his jaws been empty. He 
let her get close to him, then he scuttled under 
the log and ate his dinner, regardless of what 
might become of her. 

The shawl got its fringe entangled in a branch, 
and Winny decided to leave it, while she went 
on to pick some gorgeous flowers, which she 
espied in the distance. The lake was not more 
than an cighth of a mile from the house, not at 
all too lengthy a ramble for Winny’s sturdy little 
legs; but, owing to the numerous marvels of 
bird, insect and flower creation, which demanded 
her attention in turn; it was a long while before 
she came to a rise.of ground, and saw it spark- 
ling and dimpling not far below—drooping elms 
casting long shadows athwart its brightness; a 
couple of water fowls skimming slowly to and 
fro over its surface; great masses of green lily 
pads forming a tiny island in the centre. On 


the other side spread a deeper sweep of woodland, 


verdant and beautiful enough to have been some 
enchantéd forest, with a Sleeping Beauty hidden 
in its recesses. But Winny’s precocious fancy 
had not yet gone so far as to hold a knowledge 
of that sweet myth, and was occupied with a 
wonder as to whether, to-day, the waters were 
not solid enough to permit her to walk across 
to where the lillies grew—a question which she 
had often asked of nurse and mamma, and now 
herself answered, more to her own satisfaction, 
than either of them had ever done. 

The clock had struck three as Hannah left the 
drawing-room. Mrs. Liscomb heard it, as one 
does hear things when greatly occupied, almost 





in a resigned frame of mind, (after he had onee 
been brought to see that/it was wiser to be resigned 
to the inevitable, ) but that matter of the law suit 
troubled his thoughts, almost up to the last mo- 
ment. I need not make a long story of the affair. 
Mr. Liscomb, years before, had bought several 
acres of ground, in the village, some two miles 
distant from his house; a new railway rapidly 
developed the hamlet into a bustling town, with 
a corporation and a mayor, and other concomi- 
tant ills. .The mayor and Mr. Liscomb had been 
enemies for a quarter of a century. The mayor 
wanted Mr. Liscomb’s plot of ground for a bank, 
in which he was intérested; pretended to want 
the remainder for a public square, though the 
Liscomb party said he meant to get it into his 
own hands for private speculation. Atall events, 
he discovered, or his lawyers did, that Liscomb’s 
title was defective. Old Mr. Jameson, who sold 
the land to Liscomb, had no right to sell it. 

So he persuaded some one, supposed to be the 
true owner, to take up the matter, and everything 
had been ready for a suit, when Mr. Liscomb’s 
death postponed all action for a time. Some few 
months later, the case was tried and the young 
widow won. Then came a season of rest. But 
the mayor was not a man to give in. He hunted 
out new evidence, and was preparing to bring 

he matter before a higher court, having engaged 
the services of a lawyer in Albany. 

This was the part of the business, which had 
caused Kate Liscomb the most annoyance. She 
was not yet twenty-four years old, and personally 
she did not care much whether her competency 
were increased by the possession of the land or 
not, though she meant to fight the battle for her 
dead husband’s sake. But what she did care 
about was the fact that the mayor and. his party 
had spread a report that she was, in reality, the 
cause of the suit; that her husband, in his last 
hours, had urged her to relinquish it; and: that 
she was going against his wishes, in this obstinate 


without being conscious. She was busy writing } determination to deprive the town of a substantial 


letters, and sorting old papers in search of cer- 
tain memoranda, which her lawyer hoped might 
be in existence, and might prove of use in the 
approaching trial; for Kate Liscomb had on her 
hands that most wearisome and aggravating of 
burthens—a law suit. 

I must tell you this affair was not of her seek- 
ing. It was a legacy which had come to her 
along with her widowhood, and the comfortable 
fortune which her elderly husband ‘had left her. 

Mr. Liscomb had died nearly four years before, 


a twelvemonth from. the date of. their marriage, ; 


and just after his longed-for babyopened its eyes 
to the light. Mr. Liscomb died as a man ought, 





benefit. 

This young lawyer, Stephen Neville, had come 
into the neighborhood a short time before, and 
he had believed and said harsh things of her. 
She had caught sight of him once, as she was 
driving through Waterford with a friend, and 
felt that she hated him. As for his being hand- 
some, as people averred, she utterly repudiated 
the idea. 

“ He isas swarthy as the Sultan of Morocco,” 
she said, indignantly: and lvckily, her friend 
could not expose vehement Katie’s ignorance, for 
she also labored under the belief thet a ruler in 
Africa must necessarily be a black man. ‘And 
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he looks haughty enough to be a pacha with 
twenty-four tails, and wicked enough to have 
double that number of harems,’’ Kate added, 
venomously. 

The little explosion did her good. She went 
home and ate her supper with relish, and during 
the next few days she had an opportunity to show 
her contempt for this abandoned young man, and 
that did her good, too. She was still in mourning; 
but her friends would not let her stay shut up. 
Who would? A handsome, gold-haired widow, 
with a rent roll of five thousand dollars, if such 
a catastrophe could be prevented? So they per- 
suaded her to reassume her former position as 
presidentess of the croquet club, and though she 
would not present herself on the ground, she had 
the pleasure of ruling that Mr. Neville should 
not be elected an honorary member; and got her 
way, though she made a good many enemies 
among the young ladies, in consequence. 

Then she had gone to visit a friend, one morn- 
ing, and when her carriage drove up, the friend’s 
niece came out in a fright to warn her that Mr. 
Neville was within, and Kate had departed, after 
speaking a few bitter words, which relieved her 
mind, though her foes said she had rendered 
herself ridiculous. 


As for Mr. Neville, he had formed a theory in 
regard to this belligerent widow, whereto he 
clung as fondly as we all do to our delusions. 
He fancied her past thirty, fat, red-faced, ignorant 


and vulgar. Now, though he might have learned 
his mistake forty times during each separate day 
of the week, since he came to Waterford, by 
asking a few questions, he had disdained so to 
do, and gloried in the opinion which he had built 
up of her personally, from the mayor’s sketchy 
account. 

Kate Liscomb had just finished her task, when 
she heard the clock begin to strike again. 

‘‘Whatever has come over Winny?’’ she 
thought. ‘The child never sleeps but half an 
hour in the afternoon, and it is striking four!” 
(she was counting all the while) ‘Two, three, 
four, five—nonsense, I have counted wrong.” 

She sprang up, ran into the dining-room, and 
looked at the clock—the hour hand pointed to 
five ! 

She went on down the hall; the sitting-room 
door stood open; the sunbeam danced at her, 
the lilies nodded at her; but Winny was not 
there. 

“The little witch has wakened, and gone to 
play on the lawn,” Kate thought. “The dear 
monkey! Ill warrant Jane had told her she 
was not to disturb me, and she remembered it 
when she woke.” 





rn 


She hurried back to the outer door, on to 
the verandah; looked about the lawn, calling, 
“Winny! Winny!’’ 

But there was no response; the child was 
nowhere visible. Puss woke from her nap, and 
mewed dolefully but, Kate did not wait to listen to 
her story. She hunted through all the rooms on 
the lower floor, went up stairs, calling a little anx- 
iously on her child, though not yet frightened. 
She was out in the verandah again; she caught 
sight of the open gate. She hastened on, and 
looked up and down the road. Not a creature was 
to be seen. Some impulse—ah, who shall say— 
perhaps some instinct, more keenly active than 
our boasted reason, caused her to turn to the 
right. ‘She ran on, taking the path which led 
into the grove. The blue and yellow butterflies 
flitted before her, as they had done before the 
child; she reached the log; the chipmuck sat 
there serenely digesting his repast; he stopped 
to chirr at her, then hid; she did not see him; 
she had perceived the shawl. 

She seized it—snatched it to her bosom. It 
was a visible token of the little one’s nearness. 

“‘Winny! Winny!”’ 

The child was playing somewhere among the 
trees, she told herself, trying not to feel fright- 
ened, and would put out her pretty, eager face 
at the summons. 

“‘Winny ! Come to mamma—come, darling! 

No answer. Only the leaves whispered mys. 
teriously at the touch of the breeze; only her 
own voice resounded in an echo, that was like the 
moan of some unknown voice calling to her in 
dread. 

She was frightened now. She remembered the 
lake ; the child’s love of it; Winny’s oft repeated 
belief that she could walk across the sunny 
waters, if mamma would permit. 

On she ran. She could still hear her own 
voice, at intervals, repeating: ‘‘Winny ! Winny!”’ 
yet, not her voice—the wail of some unseen 
watcher, warning her of the horror that lay 
beyond. 

She lived an eternity in each second. Her feet 
dragged ‘as if they had been tied. On, on, her 
utterance only a hoarse*whisper now. Oh, the 
lake! the lake! Should she never reach it? 
And when she did—when she did. She was too 
late; che knew that she was too late! And the 
blue sky looking down at her—so near, yet so 
far, so pitiless, so utterly removed from any sym- 
pathy with heranguish. Heaven, Ged there, His 
saints, the very father of the child—all standing 
regardless; not a soul among them to aid the 
little one. No God, no heaven, nothing, her 
child drowned, she fleeing on in that wild race, 
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amid the black night of her own fancies; brought 
face to face, for the first time, with the awful 
possibilities in our souls, which remain a sealed 
secret to us, till destiny drives us mad with the 
presentation of some moment like this. 

The lake! the lake! She saw it; she was on 
the height; she looked down across the blinding 
sheen of the waters; took in the sweep from 
mid-glory to the edge. Oh, God! A bent tree 
reaching out over the depths, and on it she be- 
held her child, stretching out her little arms to 
pluck a flower. 

On,on. Acry. She did not know she uttered 
it; she did not mean to speak. 

« Winny !”’ 

The little one turned quickly ; lost her balance ; 
fell headlong into the waves. 

Oh, the horror of the sound of her body as it 
struck; oh, the sight of the ripples and foam as 
they closed like lightning, leaving naught visible 
but the flower the tiny maid had striven to catch. 

Then the mother’s frenzied eyes perceived a 
man dashing out from the wood. He was in the 
water; he had lifted the child. 

Kate reached the bank. The gentleman saw 
her. He was saying: 

“She is safe. Not a minute under.” 


Not a minute, and a whole eternity had swum 


before the woman’s sight in that ‘space. She 
tried to snatch her darling; then came a great 
blackness—nothingness. 

When Kate Liscomb recovered consciousness, 
she was lying on the ground. Thechild, wrapped 
in the shawl, lay with its head on her bosom, 
sobbing, in terror: 

‘Mamma, mamma!’’ 

So the mother went mad for a little, as was 
natural, but the very strength of maternal love 
speedily brought her to reason—the necessity of 
soothing her treasure, of making her:comprehend 
that all was well. Presently, Winny ceased her 
sobs, like the sensible mite she was. Kate rose, 
remembered the child’s preserver, turned, and 
beheld an utter stranger before her. 

But there was nothing wonderful in that, since 
nowadays, the neighborhood had become a rather 
favorite haunt for city people. 

“T can’t thank you,” she said, struggling to 
keep back her tears. ‘I wish I could. It’s my 
child, you can understand—my only one.” 

_ ‘Then Winny began to laugh and sob at once, 

and Kate realized that she was ‘behaving like a 
fool, and so tried to speak more sanely ; and the 
young man stood in open-mouthed sympathy and 
wonder. 

Never in her whole life had Kate looked so 


beautiful. She had on a thin, white gown.’ The 
Vou. LX XIII.—3, 





open sleeves showed the contour of her perfect 
arms; her hair had broken loose, and fell in rich 
masses far below her waist; her glorious eyes 
were dilated with mingled terror and joy; her 
whole face 'transfigured by the passion of grati- 
tude which shook her soul. 

“Thank you! thank you!”’ she cried. 
Winny, we must get home; you are so wet. 
my darling! my darliug!’’ 

Then she took Winny in her arms; wept out- 
right this time; and the tears relieved her. She 
was quite sane and sensible after. 

“Let me carry her,” the gentleman said. 
“‘She won’t get cold with the shawl wrapped 
about her. She did not even lose consciousness; 
she was only frightened.” 

“I might have done something better than 
faint,” said Kate, disgusted with her own weak- 
ness. 

“Well, no, I don’t think you covld,”’ returned 
the gentleman. 

‘Where were you? How did you happen to 
see her? Oh, it was such a mercy.” 

“T was coming round from the other side of 
the lake,” he explained. ‘I had seen her just 
before you called—” 

“Oh, if I had kept still, she might not have 
fallen.”’ 

“Yes, she would. I saw she was losing her 
balance—but don’t think about it,’’ he added, 
hastily, observing Kate shrink and shudder. 

Still, they naturally could not talk of anything 
else, try as they might, till suddenly, when they 
were nearly through the grove, Winny raised 
herself ia the gentleman’s arms, surveyed him, 
searchingly, and called out with startling abrupt- 
ness : 

‘¢Mamma, he is beau’ful. 
better kiss him.” 

It was a case for blushes on both sides, but 
Kate could not help joining in the gentleman’s 
irrepressible laughter. 

‘‘You shall perform the duty, my little elf,” 
he said, and Winny put both wet arms about his 
neck, and kissed him with such energy, that she 
knocked his hat off. As his hands were occupied, 
Kate had to put it on his head for him, and that 
made them laugh the more, both being in the 
excitable state, whereby human nerves revenge 
themselves for any great shock. 

“Oh, mamma, we've lost your bonnet !’’ cried 
Winny. “It’s in the water—let’s go back for it.” 

“‘No, indeed,” returned Kate; “let it go.” 

“Well, it wasn’t you bes’ one,” observed 
Winny, consolingly. 

They reached the high road. 

“« My house is just yonder,’’ Kate said, pointing 


“<< Oh, 
Oh, 


I think you had 
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toward the roof of the pretty dwelling, too large 
to be called a cottage, and not stately enough to 
deserve the name of mansion, which was visible 
through the trees. 

The gentleman looked at her with the oddest 
expression she had ever seen on mortal face—a 
mingling of annoyance, regret and fun, quite 
indescribable. 

««You—you are Mrs. Liscomb?’’ he stammered, 

*« And I be Winny ’Iscomb,’’ rejoined the child. 

«May I ask to whom I owe such a debt of 
gratitu@e——” 

But he interrupted Kate’s words by saying 
quickly, in a voice that was in keeping with the 
expression of his countenance; ‘Please don’t 
thank me—I—I am Stephen Neville, and I wish 
to goodness I was anybody else, I do indeed.”’ 

Kate’s first thought was that he must be in- 
dulging in an unseemly jest, and she exclaimed, 
petulantly, and without realizing what she said; 
‘‘ Mr. Neville is quite black—I saw him the other 
day.” 

‘‘No, no—that was Mr. Ruthford, whom you 
took for the Emperor of Morocco,” said he, a 
little maliciously. 

“Well,” ejaculated Kate, ‘it was very shabby 
of Mary Anderson to repeat my heedless speech.” 

‘Since an unoffending man was the victim,”’ 
returned he; ‘‘at least, please admit I am less 
black than your fancy painted.” 

But Kate had been too deeply moved in every 
fibre of her heart to joke upou any sybject 
regarding him. 

“‘T can’t help it—we can’t be enemies! You 
have just saved my child’s life!’ she faltered. 

“And he’s beau’ful!’’ added Winny, giving 
him another caress, as damp as a mermaid’s 
would have been. 

‘Enemies! I should hope not!’ he cried, 
energetically. ‘A lawyer’s profession is one 
thing—the men is a distinct personage. But we 
can’t stop to argue that out now, this small woman 
must have her clothes changed.” 

They were at the gate by this time; Neville 
did not relinquish his burthen till they were in 
the house. 

«« Sit down and rest—you must be tired,’’ Kate 
said, ‘‘ My servants are all out—I must attend 
to Winny myself.’’ 

When she and Winny returned to the drawing- 
room, renovated and put in order, Mr. Neville 
was still there. 

“«T waited tobe sure that Miss was all right,” 
he said. ‘Now, I shall go. Will you kindly let 
me come to-morrow and inquire after her.’”’ 

Kate could not speak; she had been saying 
her little prayer of thankfulness, teaching Winny 





to repeat it; words were not possible just yet. 
He understood, better, perhaps, than many men 
would have done. He stopped, kissed the child, 
took Kate’s hand, held it for an instant, and left 
the room in silence, 

He was half way across the lawn, before Winny 
had recovered from her astonishment at this 
abrupt departure. She bounded after him, and 
caught fast hold of his coat tails, calling: 

‘“‘Mamma, mamma! don’t let the beau’ful 
man go. You ain’t angry with him!’’ : 

So Kate had to follow; they talked for a few 
instants longer; shook hands once more; Winny 
was held up to adjust a flower, which she insisted 
on putting in his button-hole. Then Mr. Neville 
hurried off, suddenly remembering the fact that 
he was a full hour behind time, for a pressing busi- 
ness engagement, and that three miles stretched 
between him and the town. 

He did come back the next day, and the next, 
and the next, and this record held, good for the 
ensuing fortnight. 

Of course the romantic story got out, and was 
told in a score of different ways. Kate’s answers, 
to such friends as considered themselves intimate 
enough to ask questions, were-not satisfactory ; 
and she managed speedily to check them, being 
the sort of woman with whom it was difficult for 
people to take liberties. 

The town was in a great state of commotion 
about Neville’s visits to the widow; there were 
a dozen fresh rumors daily, which included every 
possible statement, from the declaration that he 
had persuaded Mrs. Liscomb to renounce her 
title to the land, to that of his having himself 
retired from the case. 

The mayor had gone on a summer excursion, 
so there was nobody who had any right to ask 
Neville questions; indeed, few persons got an 
opportunity, for he went out very little. 

So two weeks passed. During that time, odd 
as it may seem, the affair of the law suit had not 
once been mentioned between the defendant and 
the lawyer of the adverse parties. But this 
reticence on both sides was the cause of a grave 
and mutual error; each misunderstood the reason 
of the other’s silence. 

Kate believed that Neville had no, intention 
of acting in the suit, and was only awaiting 
the mayor’s return to announce this decision. 
Neville believed. that. Mrs. Liscomb was such a 
sensible woman, that she clearly distinguished 
between the lawyer and the man. Had he known 
her-in advance, he would never, of course, have 
taken part against her; but having done so, and 


“having no excuse to withdraw, save the fact that 


she was a charming person, in whose ciety he 
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delighted, he could not in honor throw up his brief, 
after having publicly put himself in the front, 
especially as he was convinced that Mrs. Jameson’s 
relatives and the mayor were in the right. 

The fortnight came to an end. Neville was 
obliged to return to Albany; he had already pro- 
longed his holiday beyond what his conscience 
pronounced reasonable; but for once in his life, 
the young man had been guilty of the weakness 
of inventing excuses for keeping a little longer 
away from his work. 

It was so hard to go. He had learned so 
dearly to love this woman. Nay, there had been 
no preparatory steps whatever: he had loved 
her from the first instant he looked into her eyes. 


read there, rendered restraint impossible. Their 
¢ souls had spoken, To think of conventual rules 
would have been folly. 

«‘T did not mean to speak,” he said, realiy be- 
lieving that his heart had found utterance in 
words, during that whirling instant they had 
stood, gazing in each other’s eyes. ‘TI do not 
ask you for any pledge—but if I may come hack? 
You know now what you are tome. I thought I 
knew; but I did not fully realize it, until this 
moment of parting. On every account, I sup- 
pose, I ought not to have spoken. Forgive me! 
; After all, what difference do the circumstances 
i make? They have not been awkward to us, for 
$ we have not thought about them. We need not 





That first meeting seemed very far away. He{now. For the sake of your love I could forego—” 
had lived so much, and so rapidly since then. She stopped him by lifting her hand. — She felt 
All the same, he knew that he had no right to ; as if she had suddenly fallen from a great height. 
speak, that che would almost be justified in taking : It is the only comparison. Those last words had 
offence, if he did, after only fifteen days’ ac- {roused her rudely out of a beautiful dream. 


quaintance, 
It was this having to go in silence, which gave 
such a horrible sting to the thought of departure. 


If he could only tell his love; have the bliss of 


knowing that she cared, or might learn to care, 
and so possess the future to rest upon—her let- 
ters to cheer him—but to go like this, was being 
driven out into the darkness indeed. 

The sunset of that last day, he rode over to 
her house; took his horse to the stable, as had 


grown his habit, and confided him to the care of 


old John, groom and gardener. 

He found Kate sitting on the verandah with 
Winny. For a whole hour, the child engrossed 
the conversation, and kept it lively enough, by 
her exactions, and quaint sayings. Then nurse 
Babbett summoned her to bed. But she would 
only go, on condition that Neville carried her up 
stairs himself, and laid her on her little couch, in 
her mother’s chamber. 

Kate was still sitting on the verandah, when he 
came down. He proposed to go for a walk, and 
she consented. They took the path through the 
grove, without thinking. Suddenly, he said: 

‘I ought not to have brought you here.” 

“‘T like to come,” she answered. “It was 
here—”’ She paused, and added: “TI learned 
here to be thankful. I never knew what an un- 
grateful creature I had been, all my life, till that 
awful grief came so near me.” 

“‘T wonder when I shall see the place again,” 
he exclaimed. 

‘Next summer, at furthest, I hope,’’ she re- 
plied. F 

“Shall I come back? Would you be glad to 
have me come back ?” 

He looked in her face as he spoke. What he 


Alas! in this bitter instant, she knew that it had 
been the culmination of a vision begun on that 
first day of their meeting. 

“What ‘is it? What ails you?” he cried, 
startled by the change in her face. 

‘What do you mean?” she exclaimed, vehe- 
“Don’t let me wrong you. No, no, yon 

could not intend to bargain, to say that your re- 
linquishing that odious, unjust case was dcpend- 
ent upon—upon my caring for you.” 

“Great heavens! I should think not! You 
couldn’t seriously suspect me of such cowardice ! 
No, no, the case stands where it did. I told you 

{the lawyer and the man were two distinct per- 
$ sons.’ 

Kate’s impulse was to cry; then she fell faint ; 
then anger mastered every other feeling. 

“‘You don’t mean to tell me that you are still 
occupied with that infamous matter?’’ she de- 
manded, hotly. 

He looked at her in bewilderment. 

“I will have an answer! Have you been de- 
¢ceiving me? Are you Mr. Hodgson’s lawyer 
still?’’ she continued, rapidly. 

He had grown white to the very lips, but he 
replied, steadily : 

‘«T never supposed you doubted it. I thought 
you never mentioned the business, because you 
felt that I could not, in honor, retire from the 
position I had taken.” 

«You are his lawyer? You intend to plead in 
that case ?”’ 

“Yes !” 

His stern eyes met her fiery ones with cold 
firmness. For an instant, it seemed to Kate that 
‘she must burst a blood-vessel. This man had 
’ been amusing himself at her expense. He had 


mently. 
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never been in eaynest. He had wanted to lead} They talked about the case, of Hodgson’s cer- 


her on to the last moment; perhaps, make 
her show some weakness, which would prove 
that she cared for him. ; 

«¢What was it you said that I must know?” she 
asked. 

‘‘ That I love you,” he answered. 

She burst out laughing—such a cruel, hard 
laugh. 

‘That will do,” she said. ‘I am, perhaps, a 
silly woman. I believe you said I was, before 
ever seeing me. But I am not quite an idiot.” 

“Kate! Kate!’ 

“By what right do you spéak my name? 
Will you go away, sir? Don’t you perceive that 
you have failed—that I nave not been duped from 
first to last—”’ 

‘“‘Stop!’’ he interrupted. 
mad, or am [?” 

“‘ Not I, certainly.” 

‘*What is it you accuse me of?” 

“T accuse you ofgnothing! You know best 
what you meant—probably, in some way, to turn 
my friendship and gratitude to account in favor 
of your client,’”’ 

“‘Do you mean that?” 

*¢ Yes!” 

‘‘May God forgive you. I never will.’ 

He strode off through the wood without once 
looking back. 

How Kate reached home she could hardly have 
told. Her passion did not abate for hours; but 
late that night, as she sat by the bed of her 
sleeping child, sne could remember that, false as 
he was, she owed her child’s life to him. She 
must see him once more; she must retract her 
bitter words. 

Early the next morning she drove to the station ; 
she would meet him there; after that they should 
never meet again. She waited till the train was 
ready to start, but he did not appear, and she 
learned from some chance words exchanged be- 
tween two of the railway officials, that he had 
gone at midnight. 

. She went home. She wrote to him. Before 
her letter was finished, some friends came in. 


“« Good God, are you 





tainty of winning, adding jesting remarks that 
the vile old man had made about her attempts to 
win his lawyer. When she was left alone, she 
tore up her letter; it seemed to her that she tore 
her heart up with it! The bitterest drop of all 
in her cup was to feel that she had loved the 
wretch ; yes, writhe, struggle as she might, she 
loved him still! 

Four weeks passed. Her case came up; it was 

to be tried at Albany. She did not go, there was no 
reason for her presence. The trial lasted three 
days. She read Neville’s speech in the papers; 
it was a very powerful one. But Kate won; 
the jury decided in her favor. Friends came 
about her with congratulations; her lawyers came 
expecting compliments. She got away from them 
all; she felt as if she loathed the whole world. 
Ten days more elapsed. Then she received a 
letter, directed inan unknown hand. She opened 
the envelope; a sealed packet dropped out; on 
the sheet of paper folded about it were these 
lines: 
‘‘When my son fell ill, he bade me if he died, 
forward this letter to its address. In his after 
delirium, he made me understand the whole story. 
He lives yet. Will you read his explanation? 
Will you save his life? They tell me there is one 
hope—it lies in your hands.” 

And Kate read the letter, written before the 
case came on, while he felt confident of success ; 
a plain, simple statement of his motives. She 
believed, now that it was too late, she believed ! 

That evening she was in Albany, in the house 
of his mother—beside his bed, and her voice had 
called him back to life. « 

Three long weeks more; weeks of suspense, 
of fear, of hope; at their close, Stephen Neville 
lay weak as a child upon his pillows, but abls.to 
see, to hear, to recognize those about him, and 
before either Kate or his mother could speak, 
Winny was saying: 

‘*Get up, beau’ful man, what for do you lie here 
so long? Nobody isn’t dwonded, and mamma 
and I have come to live wiz you. So get up 
right away !” 





DRIFTING APART. 


BY FANNY DRISCOLL. 


Iw all these days, filled with the autumn gloaming, 
The twilight of the year, sad with the rain, 

And lowly with the Winds in restless roaming, 
T’ve held upon my heart the hand of pain. 


Thro’ all this time in bitter, hopeless grieving, 
T've scen your face grow colder every day ; 


And knew that Fate relentlessly was weaving 
A web to fall between our lives alway. 


Ah, God! life holds no sadder thing than loving, 
Come let us kiss and part, since love is o’er ; 
Fate gave it to me for a moment’s proving, 
Then snatched it from my grasp forever more! 
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BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


Tr was about six weeks after Nancy Cyphers’es { this : I wished that I too could set out on a short 
death. It wus a levely September mernin’, in; tower. I had staid to home for quite a spell. 
the fall of the year, when I waked up, and} And though home is the best spot in the hull 
opened my eyes at about 5 o’clock, A. M., in the world for a stiddy diet, still the appetite calls for 
ferenoon. The bedroom bein’ on the back of the { spices, and different sorts of food, Human nater, 
house, and secure from intruders, we wusn’t ; and especially wemen human nater, likes a change 
never particular to lower, and put down the cur- ; and variety. And it does come kinder nateral to 
tains. And I could see a levely picture between { a wemen to want to go a-visatin’, now and then, 
the folds of snowy white cotton cloth, edged with ; and sometimes oftener. I had been a-wonderin’ 
a deep, beautiful net and fringe of my own makin’, } it over in my mind for a number of days, though 
that wus tied gracefully back on each side of the } as yet, I had not tackled Josiah upon the subject, 
winder with a cord and tassel (also of my own } not knowin’ how he would take it, but knowin’ 
makin’ ). well that men do not feel as wimmen do about 

It wus a picture handsomer than any of ’em, 3 visatin’. 
framed by Thomas J., that hung up in our par-; The county fair wus to be held the next week, 
lor. Close by the winder, and right in front of {at Dover town, sixteen miles from Jenesville. 
it, wus a rose-bush and a wax bull, full of bright } And I had two aunis there, Sophrenia Cypher, 
scarlet, and snow-white berries. And over ’em } she that wus Sophrenia Burpy, my mother’s own 
flamed out a maple, dressed up in more colors $ sister, and married to Solomon Cypher’s only 
than Joseph’s coat, and eech color perfectly ; brother, and then she that wus, and now is, 
beautiful. The birds wus a-singin’ to the branches, } Samantha Ann Burpy, my mother’s youngest 
sweet, and strong, and earnest, and though I} sister. A maiden lady, livin’ on a independent 
eouldn’t understand a word they said, still it was } property of her own, with a hired girl, and sound 
a very happyfyin’ song to me. Through some of 3 and excellent principles. I wus named after her, 
the maple branches I could see the blue sky ; and set a sight of store by her. She hain’t an 
a-shinin’ down; but lower down, through the} old maid from necesity, far from it, she had 
boughs of the rose and wax bulls, I could see; chances. I hadn’t visited them for over five 
the east, a-iookin’ handsomer than I ever remem- 3 years, and never wus to a county fair in my life; 
bered seein’ the east look. It seemed as if it {and asI lay there on my goose-feather pillow, a 
had fairly outdone itself, a-tryin’ to make a levely ; se¢in’ the sun set out, and travel gloriously on 
and beautiful startin’ place for the sun, to set out } his tower, I thought to myself how sweet it 
from on his daily tower. The sun seemed to en-} would be if I and my Josiah could go and do 
joy it dretfully, havin’ such a levely home to set } likewise. Could go to Dover town, visit our 
out from. It seemed to look so extremely at- } aunts, and attend to the fair. But studyin’ as 
tractive to him, that I knew, unless sunthin’ {deep as I had studied on the subject of men’s 
uncommen happened, he would be punctual to be ; dispositions, I felt that I must be as wise as a 
back there to the very minute, the next mornin’. { serpent, and harmless asadove. And so I gently 
And thinks’es I to myself, (for moral eppisodin’ ; and almost tenderly punched my companion with 
has become almost a 2d or 3d nater to me), if } my elbow, and says, in awful, affectionate axents : 
home was always made so bright and attractive, “< Josiah !’’ 
there would be other sons and heads of families, «What is the matter?’ says he, a wakin’ up 
that would be more punctual and delighted to get ; sudden, “What are you goarin’ me with your 
back to their startin’ places and homes ai the { elbow for?” 
exact minute. But I probably didn’t eppisode His tone and his demeaner would have strick 
on this theme more’n a moment or a moment and } dismay to the heart of a weaker wemen, but I 
a 3, though it is as noble and elevatin’ a theme ; kep’ right on, and said to him, in still more erred 
as ever wus eppisoded on, for another thought } and affectionate axents: 
came to me, almost overpowerin’ly, as I see the} ‘Josiah, you seem to me to be a runnin’ down, 
sun a-settin’ out so grand, and noble, and happy } I am alarmed about you, Josiah Allen.” 
on his tower. The thought that come tome wus! « Oh, shaw!” says he, and it wus as fractious 
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and worrysome a ‘‘shaw,’’ as I ever heard shawed { 
in my hull life. 

But I continued on and continued, knowin’ 
that perseverance wus requisit’ and necessary. ; 

Says I, ‘You cannot conceal it from your } 
pardner, Josiah ; you are not in one-half so goqd ; 
order as you wus in.” 

“Wall! what of it? What if I hain’t?”’ l> 
snapped out awful snappish. 

Says I, in still more tender tones, ‘¢ You need 
a change, Josiah; you ort to go off on a short 
tower, you and your pardner, Samantha.”’ 

“<A tower!” 

Oh! never, never did I, durin’ my life, ever 
see a tower snapped out as that tower wus. 
He acted scornful, and overbearin’, and almost 
haughty about the idee. And some wimmen 
would have been completely skirt out by his 
mean, it wus so cold, and threat’nin’, and offish. 
Not so Samantha. No! though his demeaner 
wus such that I almost despaired of success, still 3 
I felt that I would do all that wemen could do, 
and then if I must give it up, I could have a: 
clear conscience. So inspired, and held up by : 
this resolve, I laid to, and got a breakfest, that 
exceeded anything that had been seen for months } 
in Jenesville, in the line of breakfes’ses. It 
affected the widder Doodle dreadfully ; she shed } 
tears, she said it was ‘‘so beautiful, and reminded ; 
her so of Doodle.” g 

And it wus perfectly delicious, and I could see $ 
as Josiah partook of it, that his mean wus a § 
gradually mellerin’ down, and growin’ softer, } 
and more yieldin’ and sweet. And finally, when 
he had got about half through his meal, and he 
could see that as good as the vittles had been ; 
precedin’, better was to come, then I tackled him, 
and then I got the victory. He consented. 

The widder Doodle seemed more’n willin’ to 
stay and keep house for us, and suffice it to say, 
that the next afternoon saw us a settin’ out on 
our tower. Aunt Samantha Ann wus perfectly { 
delighted to see us, and we spent the most of 
the time with her, though we made aunt Sophre- 
nia a good, honorable visit; she, too, wus glad to 
see us, very. We staid to Dover town jest a 
week to a day, attended to the fair, which wus 
very interestin’ and aggreable, both to myself 
and to Josiah. 

The last day of the fair, we laid out to attend 
only half a day, and start for home about noon, 
so 8s to reach home in good season. We had told 
widder Doodle we would be there certainly that 
day, before nightfall. 

It wus, probably, about half past ten A. M., 
in the forenoon, I was a standin’ in the Hall 
devoted to picters, and flowers, and piller cases, 3 
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and tatten, and embroidery, and so forth, and so 
forth, and I wus jest examinin’ a lamp mat, which 
was perfectly beautiful, when a ood lookin’ 
wemen came up to me, and says she, a lookin’ 
up above my head: 

‘“‘Have you seén the phantom leave?” or 
sunthin’ to that effect. 

And I says to her, firmly but kindly: 

«There hain’t been no phantom here appearin’ 
to me, and how could [I see it leave ?”’ 

And thinkin’ she wus in the dark on this mat- 
ter, and it wus my duty to enlighten her, says I: 

“Somebody has been a-tryin’ to impose on 
you, mam. There haint no such things as ghosts 
or phantoms.” 

She said sunthin’ about “ their bein’ a case,”’ or 
sunthin’; she talked dretful low, and the noise 
around wus fearful, so I couldn’t heer her over 
and above well. But from what I did heer, I see 
she wus on the wrong track, and says I, firmly: 

“T defy you, mam, to bring forward a case of 
ghost, or phantom, that will bear the daylight,” 
says I, “they are made up of fear, and fancy, 
and moonshine.” 

She took up her parasol, and pinted right up 
to a glass case, and says she: 

“‘T ment them phantom leaves there, up in 
that case.” 

“Oh!” says I, in a relieved tone, “I thought 


you ment a ghost!’ 

They looked handsome, some like the frost 
work on our winders in the winter. 

Wall, it probably wusn’t a 4 an hour after that, 


my pride had a fall. Truly, when we are 
a-standin’ up the straightest, tottlin’ may come 
on to us, and sudden crumplin’ of the knees. 
There I had been a-boastin’, in my proud, philo- 
sophical spirit, that there wus no such things as 
phantoms, and lo, and behold ! within $1 moments 
time, I thought I-see a ghost appearin’ tome. I 
was skeert, and awe-struck. The way on’t wus, 
I stood there not thinkin’ of no trouble, when all 
of a sudden, I heerd these words: 

“Oh, Doodle! Doodle! If you wus alive, I 
shouldn’t be in this perdickerment.”’ 

If I had had some hen’s feathers by me, I 
should have burnt a few, to keep me from given{ 
up, and fainting away. And then these words 
eame to me: 

“‘Oh, Doodle! Doodle! You never would have 
stood by, and seen your relict smashed to pieces 
before your linement.”’ 

And as I heerd these words, I seen her ap- 
pearin’ to me. I see the Widder Doodle -mergin’ 
from the crushin’ crowd, and advancin’ onto me 
like a phantom. 

Says I, in a low voice, ‘“‘ Be you a ghost, or be 
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a phantom? or are you forerunner, Widder?” 
Says I, ‘You be a forerunner, I know you be.”’ 

For even as I looked, I see behind her the form 
of Solemen Cypher, advancin’ slowly, and ap- 
peerin’ to me. I felt strange, and feerfully 
curious. 

But within 4 or 3 of a moment, my senses 
came back, for on givin’ her a closer look, I see 
that no respectable ghost, that thought anything 
of. itself, would be ketched out in company, 
a-lookin’ so like fungation. I felt better, and 
says I, 

“Widder Doodle, how under the sun did you 
come here to Dover town?”’ 

Says she, “Samantha, I am married; I am on 
my tower.” 

I thought again, almost wildly, of burnt feathers, 
but I controlled myself, pretty well, and says, 

«Who to?” 

‘‘Solemen Cypher,” says she. ‘We are goin’ 
to his brother’s, on our tower.’’ 

As she said this, it all came back to me—Sol- 
emen’s talk, the day he came to borry my clothes 
for the mourners; her visits to his housekeeper 
sense; and his strange and foolish errents to our 
house from day to day. Why he had made such 
strange and mysterious errents to our house sense 
his wife died, that I had told Josiah, ‘I believed 
Solemen Cypher wus a-loosin’ his faculties,’’ and 
I shouldn’t have been a mite surprised, to have 
had him beset us to lend him a meetin’ house, or 
try to get the loan of an Egyptian mummy. Now 
I see through them strange and mysterious errents 

















es 


It was a black and white lawn, with big, even 
checks. The skirt wus gathered in full all round, 
and it wus made plain waist. It sot pretty well, 
only it drawed in acrost the chest. (She made it 
herself, and cut it too narrer.) She had a shawl, 
with a palm leaf border, that she had when she 
married Doodle; and a Leghorn bonnet, that she 
wore on the same occasion. It come over her 
face considerable, and had a bunch of arteficial 
flowers on each side of her face. Her veil was 
made out of an old, white, lace cape of her’n, but 
the edgin’ round it was new—4 cents a yard, for 
she told meso. And she had a pair of new white 
gloves, No. 7, purchased with a view to their 
shrinkin’ in the future, and a white cotton hand- 
herchif. But she told me (in strict confidence) 
that she had got a black pocket to her dress, and 
she had on a new pair of black, elastic garters. 
Says she, “‘I cannot forget Doodle, I never can 
forget that dear man.”’ I knew she couldn’t. 

Solemen seemed to use her pretty middlin’ 
well, only I could see that he felt above her feer- 
fully. He acted dretful domineerin’, and seemed 
to feel very, very haughty towards wimmen. He 
looked down on us awfully as a race, and said 
we should both probably get hurt, before we left 
the ground. 

He and Josiah went out to look at some cattle, 
for a few moments, and the widder, bein’ very 
talkative, told me all about her courtship. I says 
to her: 

«‘ Widder, I believe you meen well, but how 
under the sun could you marry a man six weeks 


of hisen. But I didn’t speak my thoughts; I } after his wife died ?”’ 


only said, almost mechanically, 

“‘Widder Doodle, what under the sun has put 
it into your head to marry ?” 

“Wall,” she said, ‘she had kinder got into the 
habit of marryin’, and it seemed some like 2nd 








“‘ Wall,’ says she, ‘“‘Solemen said that the 
corpse wouldn’t be no deader than it wus then, 
if he waited 3 or 4 months, as some men did.”’ 

«« And,” says she, “he asked me to have him 
in a dretful handsome way,’’ says she; ‘the 


nater to her, and she thought Solemen had some } Children of the Abbey, or Thadeus of Warsaw, 
of Mr. Doodle’s linement, and she thought she’d } nor none of ’em, couldn’t have done it up in any 
kinder marry to kim, and—” more romantic and foamin’ way,” saysshe. ‘The 

She tried to excuse it off, but she didn’t give { way on’t wus, I had been to see his housekeeper, 
any firm reason that carried conviction to my {and he wus a bringin’ me home, and I wus a 
soul. But J says to myself, in reasonable axents, ; praisin’ up his wagon and horses—a new double 

“Samantha, can you—can you ever obtain 3 wagon with a spring seat, and all of a sudden he 
anything to carry from an ort ?’’ { spoke out, in a real ardent and lover-like tone. 

I see, on lookin’ closer at her, what made her$ ««¢ Widder Doodle! if you will be my bride, 
look so oncommen curius. She had tried to dress ;the wagon is yourn, and the mares,’ says he. 
sort o’ bridy, and at the same time, was a-mournin’ { ‘ Widder, I throw myself onto your feet, and I 
for Doodle. (She never will get that man out of ; throw the wagon, and the mares, and with them 
hér head, I don’t believe. ) ‘I throw 85 acres, of good land 14 cows, 5 calves, 

She said, ‘‘She didn’t want to hurt Solemen’s 4 three year olds, and a yearlin’; a dwellin’ 
feelins’. She put on the white bobbinet lace to } house, a new horse barn, and myself. I throw 
please Cypher. But,” says she, “though Sol-}’em all onto your feet, and there we lay on ’em.’ 
emen don’t mistrust it, my black bead eollat,and; «He waited for me to answer. And it flus- 
jest half of my weddin’ dress means Doodle.”  ° trated me so, that I says, ‘Oh, Doodle! Doodle! 
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if you wus alive, you would tell me what to do 
to do right.’ 

‘* And that,’”’ she said, ‘‘seemed to mad him, 
his forehead all wrinkled up, and he looked black 
and hard as a stove pipe. And he yelled out, 
‘That he didn’t want to hear nothin’ about no 
Doodle, and he wouldn’t nuther.’ 

‘And I took out my handkerchef, and cried 
on it, and he said, ‘he’d overlook Doodle for 
once.’ And then he says agin, in a kind of a 
solemn and warnin’ way: 

«¢¢ Widder, I am a layin’ on your feet, and my 
property is there, my land, my live stock, my 
housen, and my housen stuff, and I, are all a 
layin’ on your feet. Make up your mind, and 
make it up at once, for if you don’t consent, I 
have got other views ahead on me, which must be 
seen to instantly, and at once. Time is hastenin’, 
and the world is full of willin’ wimmen. Widder, 
what do you say ?” 

«¢And then,” says she, “I kinder consented, 
and he said we’d be married the first of the week, 
and he’d turn off the hired girl, and I could come 
right there, and do the house work, and tend to 
the milk of 14 cows, and be almost perfectly 





not to break into the week’s work; so we wus,” 
says she, ‘‘we wus married last Sunday, and we 
kep’ it still from you, so’s to surprise you.” 

‘Truly you have,” says I. But I didn’t have 
no time to add or multiply any more words, for 
my Josiah came jest then, and we started off 
homewards. 

After we had well got started, Josiah spoke 
up, and begun to grumble and find fault about 
their marriage so soon after Nancy Cypher’ses 
decease. He took on for as much as a mile, or a 
mile and a-half. Says he, “If Solemen Cypher 
didn’t have no decency, nor know nothin’, I 
should have thought the widder would have told 
him better.” 

But I looked him calmly in the face, and says 
I, “Josiah, when you are doin’ a sum in arith- 
metic, how much do you usually get to carry 
from an ort?” And then I came out still more 
plainer, and says I, ‘Ort from ort leaves how 
many, Josiah Allen?” 

“Ort,” says he. ‘But what, under the sun, 
are you a prancin’ off into ’rithmetic for?” ‘ 

“Wall,” says I, calmly, ‘When you obtain 
anything to carry from an ort, then I will obtain 


happy. He thought, as he was hurried with his ; sense from the widder, I mean the bride. But 
fall’s work, we'd better be married Sunday, so’s } who would think of blamin’ the ort?” 





INQUIRY. 


BY BELLE BREMER. 


Ir you had crossed the tide, 
And safe were on the shore; 
*Mid Amaranthine shades ; 
With angels evermore— 
In that far-off and happy land, 
Would you still long to clasp my hand? 


Would heav’n be marred for thee ; 
Its pleasures not so dear; 
The music dull and cold, 





With me not by to hear? 
Ah! sweet, because I was not there, 
Would Paradise appear less fair? 


From sounds of golden harps, 
Say, would you turn away? 
With longings for my voice, 
And tow’rd the waters stray— 
Oh! would you look across the sca, 
And watch, and wait, dear love, for me? 





‘IT HAVE SINNED.’’ 


BY JEAN 


Lo, I have sinned! Yes, sinned, and in Thy sight, 
Who gave my life and being unto me, 
That I might feel the quenchless purity 
Of Righteousness; and, turning towards the light, 
Might rise above the shadows of my night, 
Seeking in holiness Thy face to see! 
Freedom was mine. I, loving, more than Thee, 


CURRIE. 


The darkness, drew its veil across my sight, 
And choosing self, and error for my guide, 
Wandered aside to misery and woe. 
But sin and the thick darkness could not hide 
My soul from Thee. My spirit could not go 
Where Thou art not, and Thou devised for me 
The means that brought Thy banished back to Thee 





OUR NEIGHBOR OPPOSITE. 
BY MRS. FRANCES HODGSON BUBNETT. 


Tue fact was, that I had said to John, at the { quick-witted, and a trifle wilful, and upon the 
very first, when he asked me to marry him, ; whole, rather inclined to surprise me at times, 
«John, would you be willing to marry Molly, S by unexpected inconsistencies. She was desper- 
too? For you know that where I go, she must ately fond of John, however, and the feeling was 

: ; quite mutual; indeed, if her nature had been a 

I stood, twisting one of the buttons on his coat, ‘ shallower one, I haye no doubt we should have 
when I said it, and feeling rather serious, I must ; spoiled her pretty thoroughly between us. 
admit, fearing lest I was asking too much, even ; We always kept her with us, and so, when, in 
from such love and goodness, as I knew his to be. } her nineteenth year, John’s business took him to 

But in one instant, everything was all bright § Europe, and I went with him, of course, Molly 
and easy again, for he put a hand on each of my ; went, too. 
shoulders, and gave me a tender, little shake. ; So it happened that, after some months of 

“‘Why, Laura,” he said, ‘little woman, what ‘ rambling, we at last reached Florence, quite 
are you talking about? Do you think me capable ready for a rest. We had decided to spend the 
of proposing to you, and not to Molly, too? greater part of the winter there, and Molly and © 
Could I love you so dearly, and at the same time ’ I went first and settled into our quarters, while 
have a thought of separating you from the child } John was to follow us as soon as he found himself 
to whom you have devoted your life so unsel- ; at liberty. 
fighly? Upon the whole, I do not know, that,{ We arrived so early in the season, that we 
without Molly, you would be at all complete. } found the weather rather warm, and everything 
Marry you, and not Molly? | It’s nonsense !’’ quiet indeed, so quiet, in fact, that when John 

Of course, I laughed, and cried together, and came, Molly was young Vandal enough to an- 
hid my fice a minute on his lapel; and felt ; nounce that she was dull, and not at all in the 
delightfully happy, and comfortable, and surer ; humor to appreciate the rhapsodies of her friends 
than ever that there never, never had been, and} on the subject of ‘Florence, the beautiful,” 
never, never could be a man so generous, and ; though I will add, to her credit, that she changed 
loving, and worthy to be trusted, as this particu- } her mind afterwards. 
lar John. Naturally, more than one amiable “We have prowled and prowled, until ex- 
person had been kind enough to hint to me, that, { hausted nature protested against the outrage,”’ 
though a man might be in love, and desirous ; she said. ‘We have roamed about in galleries 
of marrying, it was not always probable that he }and churches, and stared at frescoes, until life 
cared to saddle himself with a growing girl, in} has become a burden. There are so many 
addition to a wife; and [I knew that I could not } statues, and so few people, that one feels as if 
desert Molly, whom I had considered my own } half the world had been changed into stone—only 
special responsibility, ever since she had been } that one never sees a statue with a guide book.”’ 
born, when I was ten years old. I had nursed ; «The truth is, John,” I put in, “ Molly is 
her as a baby, and had taught her her letters, and } pining for her fellow tourist. She wants some- 
when our father lay upon his death bed, tossing body to stand behind her, when she looks at a 
to and fro, and muttening, in unconscious deliri- i work of art, and add to the clearness of her 
um, ‘‘ What is to be done with the child? Who i perception of it, by audible quotations from 
will care for the child?’ I had crept up to him, } ‘ Baedecker’ or ‘ Murray.’” 
and taken his hot hand, and said, over and over | “‘That is it,’’ said Molly. ‘I have not seen 

3 


” 


again, ‘I will take care of her. I will do my $a person with a guide book, since I reached 
best, father—I, Laura.’”” And somehow, though } Florence. And—and there’s an aching, void. 
he could not have understood clearly, and I was } As to the eascine, it is a howling wilderness; 
only a child myself, it had seemed to quiet him. ;and I know every piece of jewelry on the Ponte 
Molly was fourteen when John and I were } Vecchio by heart.” 
married, and I may as well admit that she was a ‘“‘T should think,” commenced John, “that you 
queer little soul, and that her whims developed { might derive some consolation, from observing 
as she grew older. She was piquant and pretty, } the movements of our friends across the way. 
(68) 
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The advantage of residing, within eight feet of ; to my heart—it was such a young face, and sug- 
one’s fellow-citizens, is not to be sneered at. 
arouses in one’s bosom a friendly interest in hu-} fervor. 





It } gested so much of youthful fire, and romance, and 
For the rest, they were significant facts, 
man nature, and there certainly is a spice of ex-} that the poor, picturesque young fellow’s attire 
citement, in learning exactly what one’s neighbor } was shabby, and yet that he wore it as if it had 


performs his matutinal toilet.” 
Molly laughed, rose from her chair, went to the } 


been the garb of a prince. 
It did not surprise me, however, that Molly had 
rather appreciated his personal charm. Even at 


window, and looked across the narrow street, as } seventeen, she was unlike other girls—less prone 


to romantic fancies, and more apt to be a little 


opposite has for dinner, and precisely when zz 
$ 


if his words had reminded her of something. 

“By the way,” she said, hesitating, slightly, } scornful of sentiment. And apart from this, it 
‘*T wonder who he—who they are.” was a theory of mine, that dark people rarely ad- 

“He?” = I. “They?” mired dark beaduty in others. Molly was sup- 

“‘T mean,” she answered, “the old man and— 3 posed to derive her complexion from a legendary 
and the young one, who live m4 themselves, in > > Spanish ancestress, being a small, vivid brunette, 
that’ big, queer house opposite.”’ with the blackest possibie eyes and hair. 

“« How do you know they live by themselves ?’” She was twisting up her hair, before the look- 
added John. ‘A house of that size is generally the ; ing-glass, when, one night, a week afterwards, I 
Palazzo something or other, and condescends to ; went into her room, to tell her of a discovery I 

_ accommodate half-a-dozen families, at least. And had made. I am not ashamed to say that I had 
by the way, there is another advantage in Italian ; been asking questions, and that my questions had 
life. What right-minded individual would not } concerned our neighbors across the street. The 
live in a ‘ Palazzo,’ however dirty, rather than—”’ } fact was, I had fallen into the habit of watching 

“How can I help knowing all about them?” ; their incomings and outgoings, and Alexandro 
put in Molly, rather testily. <I have been} and his master—the younger man was evidently 
staring in on them, in spite of myself, for the last ; the master—had grown upon me. 
week. My own room is exactly opposite the old; ‘‘ Molly,”’ I said, ‘“‘I have found out who they 
man’s kitchen, and E cannot open my window, } are, and it is really quite interesting.” 
without finding myself regarding his skull-cap; I was sorry to remember, afterwards, that the 
from some new point of view. As to their din-} hardened child scarcely evinced any interest at 
ners, I see them every day. Doesn’t Alexandro } all, and had the depth and audacity to merely 
—his name is Alexandro—drag them up by a > raise her eyebrows, and pick up a hairpin, as she 
cord, tied to a basket, every time they are brought replied : 
from market ?”’ “Is it?” 

I went and took my stand behind her, that I “Quite !”’ I responded, warming with my sub- 
might glance across myself. ject. ‘The young one is the last one of a noble 

‘* And the young one?’ I asked. family, or at least of his branch of it. And he 

“Ah!” with a half shrug. “I don’t know so } is as poor as possible—has nothing to subsist on, 
much of him. He is black, and thin, and tall, but a miserable remnant of land, rented as vine- 
and—stares.”’ yards, Old Alexandro clings to him for mere af- 

Young Italians who were black, and thin, and } fection’s sake. He has neither friends, nor 
tall, and who also stared, were so common an oc-} money, and lives utterly out of the world. His 
currence, that I cannot say that I was awakened ! name is Amalfi.” 
at the time to any particular interest in this one. And it was, at this moment—absolutely at this 
But from this state of indifference I was speedily ; } identical moment, that a rose made its appear- 
aroused. Scarcely an hour elapsed, before I saw ance. The night being a warm one, the window 
the young man himself, and having seen him, ; was open, and through this window, just as I fin- 
oddly enough I was indifferent no longer. ished speaking, some ohject made a swift flight, 

And yet I only caught one glimpse of him. } falling at my feet, exhaling a breath of perfume, 
But as he passed through the black, arched en- } and causing me to start backward. 
trance, whose iron-bound, studded doors might} Naturally, I bent down to see what it was. 
have belonged to a prison, he turned his head, And my feelings may be imagined, when I dis- 
and cast a lingering, searching glance at our} covered it to be a rose—a great, lovely, red rose, 
window. $ with a slip of paper twisted round its stem. 

In a general way, Molly’s description was cor-; ‘‘Molly!’’ said I, picking it up, and speaking 
rect. He was tall, he was thin, he was dark. Sin my sternest voice. ‘ What is this?” 


But this was not all. Somehow his face appealed ; She pretended to be as coolly occupied with her 
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hairpins as ever; but she could not hide from me ; 
the little, dusky flush, stealing over her cheek, 
and the oddest look in her averted eyes. 

‘¢ Seems to be a rose,’’ she replied. 

I unfolded the slip of paper, and finding some- 
thing written upon it—a verse of English, written 
in a peculiar Italian hand—proceeded to read it 
aloud, slowly, because with some difficulty. 

“A rose there bloomed within a garden old, 

A glowing rose, whose petals did enfold 

A drop of dew, a trembling drop of light, 

A star of dew, beneath the stars of night. 

And freshened thus, the red rose grew more sweet, 
And sweetened thus the clear dew-star, more meet, 
To find, within its guardian’s gloomy breast, 

A prison so perfumed, so fair a rest. 

Ah, Love! Ah, Love! thou bloom’st afar—afar— 
Thyself the rose, thy soul the dew-drop star. 

And thy soul’s beauty makes thine own more sweet, 
Read thus the rose I fling at thy dear feet.” 

“‘Molly;”’ I said, rather unnecessarily, “ this 
is poetry!’ For, though I scarcely knew why, 
the fact of its being poetry seemed to render it 
doubly alarming. ; 

‘Tt is nonsense,’ 
reckless composure. 

“Of course, it is nonsense,”’ I returned, “and 
And it is written in 





’ she answered, with the most 


3 


most impertinent nonsense. 


English. What Englishman, or American, do you ; 
know, who would dare to take such a dreadful 3 


foreign liberty, as to throw a rose through your 
window—a rose, and verses ?”’ 

“There is an English, and American dentist, 
or so,” she replied, ‘‘and one or two elderly 
ministers who know me, and who are in Florence 
this early in the season, but they would hardly—” 

Her manner convinced me that she was trifling, 
and I interrupted her, somewhat sharply. 

*¢ You know who has done it,’”’ I said. ‘I can} 
see it in your face. I never was so astonished } 
in my life.’’ 

I walked towards the window, with the inten- } 
tion of throwing both flower and rhyme into the } 
street; but before I had taken many steps, she 
stopped me, in something of a hurry. 

“Tf—if you will come back,” she said, ‘I will 
tell you all abcut it. I said it was nonsense, and } 
so itis. He—lI really believe—he does not know 
any better.” 

Perhaps my curiosity got the better of me. 
all events I went back ‘to her. 

“Who is it?” I demanded. 

She flushed up, looking half shy, half obstinate, 
and also even a little triumphant. 

Tt is—Amalfi,” she confessed. 

«* Amalfi !’’ I echoed, and sat down in the near- 
est chair, to stare at her in blank amazement. 3 

Then she related to me the whole story, the } 


absurdly romantic facts of which are as follows, } 


At 


namely: that im dearth of other entertainment, 


} she had, at first, amused herself by watching old 


Alexandro; and that in time she had noticed that 
young Amalfi appeared to take an extraordinary 
and rather embarrassing interest in herself; that 
he stood at his window, and stared at her with 
great melancholy eyes; that he loitered in the 
street below at dusk; that he never passed 
through the black doorway, without casting a 
backward glance at the house we occupied; that 
one warm, moonlight night, she had been guilty 
of the indiscretion of falling asleep at the open 
casement; and that when she awakened, she had 
found, lying on her knee, a rose, with a slip or 
paper twisted about its stem, and upon it written 
afew passionate words of rhyme, signed *‘ Guilio ;” 
and that though she vouchsafed not the slightest 
notice, and had kept away from the window for 
several days, every night or so, a rose had found 
its way to the floor of her room. 

‘‘ You should have kept the window closed,’’ I 
said. 

‘It was too hot,’’ indifferently. 
not think it of enough consequence. 
ridiculous.” 

But I could not help feeling convinced that she 
was not as indifferent as she professed to be; that 
fast locked in her wilful young heart was the 
least possible touch of dangerous interest. 

It appeared, too, that she knew the whole 
family history, though she did not tell me how 
she had learned it, merely saying that she had 
“picked it up.” 

It was an old story, the usual story of lost 
grandeur, and squandered wealth, of the reckless 
folly of generation after generation. But the 
last Amalfi, the young man’s father, had been 
worse than the rest. He had married the daughter 
of a weak-headed, scheming, American woman or 
wealth, and having wasted her fortune, had broken 
her heart. From his mother the boy had learned 
English and honesty. Her life had saddened his 
own and purified it. 

“He has lived in that queer desolate way, ever 
since his father’s death,’ said Molly. “He is 
proud and romantic, and will not make debts. 
People are rather inclined to think him a sim- 
pleton—I mean people of his own class. They 
say it is possible that he will have money, some 
day, from some rich American ‘relatives of his 
mother; and that it would be no harm to spend 
part of it beforehand.” 

“Oh, dear!’ I exclaimed. ‘Poor boy! poor 
boy!” and I looked at the rose, and its accom- 
panying verse, quite pityingly. 

Molly gave them a queer, little, side glance. 

“He doesn’t mean any harm by hat,” she re- 


“And I did 
It is too 
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marked. ‘Of course he can’t know much of the 
world, and—and he has sentimental notions.’’ 

I tried to shake my head disapprovingly, but 
when I thought of the poor foolish fellow’s lone- 
liness and poverty, my heart failed me. After 
all he could not have meant any harm, and 
Molly’s glowing, dark-eyed young face, and slen- 
der figure, seen across the street, might have 
proved something of a temptation, even to one 
more fortunate and discreet. 

‘‘Though really,” I faltered, ‘“‘you know, 
Molly, it ought not to occur ugain.” 

But she only shrugged her shoulders. 

“‘T will close the windows, if you like,’’ she 
said. ‘JZ don’t care.” 

Perhaps she did not. At least, I discovered, 
that, from that time, the windows were left closed 
rigorously ; and in the course of a day or so, I 
saw, one morning early, that a rose lay dying on } 
the pavement below—flung across in the dark 
perhaps, and so having only struck the casement 
had fallen. It disappeared shortly afterwards, 


and the sight of Amailfi’s saddened eyes, the same 
day, smote me with a pang of self-reproach. 

But Molly kept her own counsel bravely. She 
remained discreetly silent upon the subject, and 
as Florence began to fill for the winter, she found 


abundance of amusement, and could afford to ig- 
nore Alexandro and his master. But it was very 
plain to my watchful eyes that she herself was 
not forgotten. The melancholy young face ap- 
pealed to me every day, and grew in time so much 
more melancholy that I was even weak enough, 
now. and then, to feel quite angry with Molly, in 
secret, for her indifference. From one source 
and another, I heard the story she had told me 
corroborated. The poor fellow was the soul of 
honor ; and innocent and chivalrous to Quixotism. 
His handsome face, and old name, might have 
won him questionable good fortune, by securing a 
wealthy bride, if he had chosen to use them; but 
the idea seemed never to have occurred to him. 
“He might make a good marriage,” said an 





excellent worldling to me once. ‘There are 
English and Americans enough, heaven knows, 
who would be willing to give him their money for’ 
his title. They don’t often make such harmless 
exchanges. Some of them will take anybody. 
But he lives like a young recluse, which is { 
scarcely wisdom.” 

It was the same excellent worldling, who men- 
tioned to me, subsequently, that Amalfi was ill. 

“My man, Guiseppe,” she said, “heard it 
from Luigi, next door, who had it from old 
Alexandro, in the market, as he was buying a 
small piece of kid to make broth of. The fact 
is,” with a pitying shrug, “it is my belief they 


half starve themselves. Black bread and thin 
wine do not form the most nourishing diet.” 
Carrying this information to Molly, I found it 
made a deeper impression upon her than I had 
expected. She looked startled and disturbed, at 
the time, and I observed that she was unusually 
silent and absent-minded, all the rest of the day. 
I did not see Amalfi for a couple of weeks, and 
when he appeared at the window again, his face 
wore a blanched look, and his beautiful eyes ap- 
peared larger and more sombre than ever. He 
was so far changed, indeed, that I could not help 
being filled with pity, and wished that I might 
have dispensed with ceremony, and have run over 
to give him a little sensible nursing, as his own 
mother might have done, if she had been alive. 
It was the same week that John brought us 
news of the fetes, which were going to take place; 


}a series of festivities, celebrating sonrething of 


vast importance, which was rather incomprehen- 
sible to ourselves, and yet quite satisfactory, as 
the climax was to be a great illumination, won- 
drous to behold. 

I shall not easily forget Molly, as she appeared, 
when she came into my room, the night upon 
which this illumination took place. 

She wore an untrimmed dress of black, but 
she had been seized with a whim for copying an 
Italian fashion, and had added silver ornaments, 
and pins, high silver comb, and a long veil of soft 
black lace. 

She was in a queer mood, too, and made a queer 
remark, as she stood before the mirror, clasping 
one of the silver pins, which looped her veil. 

“T feel as if something was going to happen,” 
she said, and she even shivered a little, though 
the next minute she laughed, and added, “‘ Though 
I think I am scarcely the kind of person things 
generally happen to.” 

She was so abstracted, that I remember she did 
not utter another word, until the sight of the 
tower of the palazzo Vecchio, suddenly dazzling 
our eyes with the brilliant tremor of its hundreds 
of tiny, star-like lamps, forced an exclamation of 
delight from her. It had become a tower of ala- 
baster, set with jewels, glittering and glimmering 
high in the dark, blue vault above. The steady 
glare of modern gas became unmeaning and 
commonplace, by contrast with these fairy points 
of light. The stteets from which the illuminations 
could best be seen were crowded to excess. Pass- 
ing through the Loggia, we found the Lung Arno 
& positive “jam”’ of festive Italians, and ecstatic 
foreigners, exclaiming, laughing, and elbowing 
good naturedly. The indiscreet few, .who had 
ventured forth in tarriages, were at a complete 
standstill, and progress upon foot was so slow 
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that, after half an hour’s crowding with the rest, ; received permission to absent themselves, and 
John stopped short. that there would remain no refuge for her, but 
«Jt is usgless to waste time, while the lamps } the black staircase, or entrance. 
are at their best,” he said. ‘ Let us turn back, But she did not reach even these refuges as 
and go to the Piazzale Michael Angelo. From} readily as she had hoped. As she entered the 
there we can see everything to perfection. We } narrow, passage-like thoroughfare, leading to tle 
might have thought of that at the outset.” street. upon which we lived, she ran almost into the 
Accordingly we made our way back, as best} arms of a group of roysterers, whose drunken 
we could, and until we reached the Piazzale, } songs had startled her before she saw them ; and 
breathed freely enough. Once there, however, ; ina second found hereelf imprisoned, in the rough 
we found a crowd again, though a stationary ; grasp of the most boisterous of the group: 
one, which had reached its destination, and was; ‘Ha!’ he shouted. “What pretty right bird 
enjoying itself. have we here? One does not often find birds of 
And there it was that, in the height of our } this feather far from the nest alone. Pestilenza! 
pleasure, we arrived at the catastrophe of the } not 0 fiercely, my beauty! All this lace hides 
evening, or what appeared at the time so like your face.” 
one. There, in short, we suddenly, unaccount- } Spirited and daring as Molly was, she must 
ably, and in the most extraordinary manner, } have been terribly frightened, as she stood in 
lost Molly. How it occurred, none of us could } their midst, a helpless girl, utterly alone, with 
tell, not even Molly herself. At one moment we } the dark faces made fierce, or foolish, by wine. 
seemed to be standing together, looking out | But she lifted her head, and met their glances, 
towards Fiesole, at the lights flickering on the with flashing eyes, speaking passionately in 
hills; and then there was a movement of the } Italian. 
crowd about us, and Molly was gone! | “Let me go! You shall repent touching me, 
The trouble was that John and myself did} Release me!’’ And then she raised her voice, 
not make the discovery till after a moment or in an indignant, desperate cry of ‘‘ Help! help!” 
two. We had even unconsciously moved a few} Who her preserver was, she had no shadow of 
yards, before we found that the child was not } an idea at the time. She only knew that a slight 
with us; and by that time the mischief was done. ; ; figure darted round the corner, and sprang upon 
‘When I turned away from the lights to speak ) her tormentors, creating such a panic among 
to you,’ she said, afterwards, ‘‘ you had disap- } } them, that they scattered themselves instanta- 
— em - course I ea 8 mn pete not waiting to discover the source of 
in the right direction; and darted after half a} their alarm. 
dozen people I fancied like you, only to find my- ‘«‘ Then—”’ as she told us in her description of 
self mistaken, when I reached them. Afraid?’ } the night’s experience, “then, I suppose I fainted. 
in reply to my query. ‘I felt too ridiculous to; At least, something happened to me, which never 
be afraid—rambling about in the lace mantilla, } happened before. I began to feel dizzy, and sick, 
and so plainly belonging to nobody.” all at onee—-and that was the end of it.’ 
Certainly she had been the least alarmed of the When she recovered, she was lying upon a 
party. Finding herself really adrift, she simply } couch, ina strange, lofty room, dimly lighted 
— nan one by a solitary, antique lamp, and over her bent— 
e had a long walk before her, but she seemed } Amalfi. 
to have had no thought of encountering any more 
unpleasant experience, than that of being stared } you. 
at by the people she passed, to whom her pretty} But she sat up nevertheless, looking, I am con- 
face and costume must naturally have looked odd, } vinced, like a little ghost, and feeling more awk- 
as she traversed the crowded thoroughfarealone. } ward than she had ever ‘felt in her life before. 
It was when she left the crowd behind, and }'Cortainly, it was embarrassing, to be brought 
found herself in the narrow, desolated streets, }'thus fade to face with an adorer, who had had the 
that her first sensation of actual fear seized upon } simplicity to write impassioned rhymes, and 
hor; for, as she turned into one of them, she } make setitimental offerings, without having first 
discovered that she was followed, though at some } earned the conventional sanction of society. 
distance, by the figure of a man. ‘Then she con- And having moved back a pace or two, there 
fessed she began to feel some qualms of uneasi-; he stood, gazing at her, with pathetic, appealing 
nena, the more especially as she remembered that, eyes, and looking as pale as she did herself. 
if we had not reached home before her, she had} ‘Why did you bring me here?” she asked, at 
no means of ingress, that even the servants had length. ‘Where am I?” 


‘* Signorina,’’ he said, “‘ do not move, I entreat 
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— «There was no one at home, in the Signorina’s ; 


apartments,’ he answered, gently, ‘‘at least, I : 
could make no one hear; and I was alarmed for 
her safety.” 

Then Miss Molly blushed impatiently. 

“‘The idea,’’ was her subsequent comment, 
‘“‘of his having dragged me up two flights of | 
stairs. It was enough to make any one uncom- 
fortable.”’ 

But at the time she assumed a most stately de- 
meanor. 

“I have a great deal to thank you for,’ she 
said, ‘‘and so have my friends. You rescued me 
from a very unpleasant position.” 

His ‘ace gained color and light from his emo- 
tion. 

‘It is I who must thank fate, who bestowed 
upon me such happiness—’ he began, and then 
stopped short, as if remembering that he must 
control himself. : 

I have never been quite sure that Miss Molly 
has recounted to me the events of this interview 
fairly, and with exactness; in fact I have fancied 
that I have discovered in her a disposition to 
touch lightly upon some points, as being scarcely 
worthy of mention, and to enlarge upon such as 
tended to prove that she herself had retained her 
presence of mind, and held her own most incred- 
ibly throughout. 

In what manner she explained her adventures 
to her companion, I do not know, or how the next 
quarter of an hour sped—during which time it 
appeared old Alexandro was stationed at the 
door-way, awaiting the appearance of John and 
myself. Assuredly, however, wonderful progress 
must have been made, when one considers, that, 
before twenty-five minutes had elapsed, the noble 
writer of tender sonnets had reached a point of 
actual confession. 

‘“‘Signorina,”’ he faltered, ‘the figure which 
followed you was—was mine. I had been near 
you from the first. I have been thus guilty before. 
I—at times it has been my consolation to be near 
you, when I have been unhappy and—hopeless.”’ 

In their soft moods, the eyes, with which we 
credited the Spanish ancestress, were very liquid 
and ensnaring indeed; when Molly raised them 
suddenly and a little timidly, I have seen them 
quite indescribable. And I have an idea that, at 
this moment, she must have been startled into 
looking at young Amalfi, as I have seen her look 
just once or twice in her life. For he made no 
further attempt «t calmness and discretion; he 
came to her, and flung himself upon his knee at 
her side, and took—not her hand, but a corner 
of the mantilla she wore, and raised it to his 
passionate lips. 
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“Ah!” he cried. ‘You know! you know! 
You know why I have suffered, why I have been 
; content to be your shadow—unseen, unthought 
Peewee but to be near you. The rose 

fell into the darkness of the street, and died; 
but you could not shut out my heart. It lay 
beneath your feet. I had no hope, but Love can- 
not die !’’ 
. Heaven knows what followed! But here it 
‘ must surely have been, that Molly, who was but 
a child after all, was stirred by the innocent fire 
sof his words, to the emotion which was in the 
Send to seal her fate. At this juneture of her 
; Story, it has been her habit to pause, and draw a 
; little breath, quivering and soft, and then fora 
$ moment to sit silent. And inquisitive though I 
may be, it is not I who have ever yet broken in 
; upon her tender memories by a question. 

It must all have happened very suddenly, or 
have been over very soon, for it cannot have 
been many minutes later, that I rushed up 
the dark staircase, followed by Alexandro and 
John, and broke in upon them, breathless and 
alarmed. 

‘Molly! Molly, child !’’ I cried. 

But she turned towards me, almost as if she 
had forgotten all cause for fear—her face pale, 
and yet glowing in an odd fashion, fairly trans- 
figured. As for Amalfi, he was pale also, ai2 
looked like a man walking in a wondrous dream. 
It scarcely seemed a time for explamations. Their 
very looks startled us into a recognition of the 
existence of some amazing facts. As we parted 
at the door, Amalfi said to John. 

«¢ To-morrow, Signor, I will come to you.” 

In ten minutes I had Molly shut up in her 
room, and my excitement burst forth. 

“‘ What have you done?” Iexclaimed. ‘ What 
strange thing has happened? Child, what ails 
you?” 

She answered me falteringly. She was trem- 
bling still, and her eyes were wet, but she did 
not seem in the least frightened or ashamed. 

‘‘T don’t know what I have done, quite,’’ she 
answered. ‘‘It—it was he who did it, I think. 
I have only—only said that I would not—send 
him away.” 

And surely enough, the next morning he pre- 
sented himself to John, and made the most naive, 
clean breast. of everything, from first to last, and 
really appeared even to advantage, notwithstand- 
ing the unprecedented state of affairs. But it was 
not until he had driven John and myself nearly 
to our wit’s ends, in our character of practical 
people, that it occurred to him to mention, as an 
unimportant fact, that he had something to offer, 
¢ and depend upon, apart from the grand guileless 
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passion, which so absorbed him, and overshad- 
owed all else. 

‘«‘ Happiness and fortune are both bestowed 
upon me at once,” he said, in his soft, grave 
voice. ‘I have been poor and desolate, but of 
late—only within the last week have I known it 
—I am a rich man. . From a relative of my 
mother it has come, and it is wealth enough to 
restore to my house all the ancient splendor, of 





which I have known nothing. But without the 
gift for which I plead—ah, Signor—” 

And so the end was that, in course of time, 
our Molly became a noble lady, positively an 
Illustrissima. Even John and I gained a little 
flavor of stately grandeur, from our relationship 
to the happy, and always adored young person, 
who united her fortunes with those of “Our 
Ng1GHBoR Opposirs.”’ 





THE FATIRY’S WORK. 





BY ERIC JAYNE. 





Tue stars shone pale at even, 
At moonlight’s silvery dawn, 

And in the midnight watches, 
The fairies filled the lawn. 


Up in a lady’s window, 
There was a gleam of light; 
A white face vainly gazing 
Into the dusky night. 


She leaned against the casement, 
With mutely praying lips; 

The fairies, sorrow-stricken, 
They left their honey sips. 


Forgot the pansy’s wine cup, 
The rose’s nectar sweet ; 

Nor danced more in the shadows, 
But stopped their tiny feet. 


She listless leaned unmoving, 
Her yellow waves of hair 
Swept to the pensive vi'lets, 
Lowly up-gazing there. 
Then rose the queen of fairies, 
With prince and duke and earl, 
Btole to the wall and softly, 
She kissed a pendant curl. 


~ 








She kissed it deftly, iightly, 
And straight a pliant stair 

Was woven by swift magic, 
Of the strands of silky hair. 


She called her lord, the elf-king; 
He helped her up to climb, 

And as she kissed the watcher, 
He hummed a tender rhyme. 


As soft the languid eye-lids 
She touched—the maiden smiled, 
Her fair head drooped ; and slumber 
The doubts of day beguiled. 


Dreams soothed her jealous anguish, 
The morn brought light and bliss; 
Her lover proved him worthy, 
And sealed it with a kiss. 


So wedding bells rang gaily, 
A bride both true and fair; 
The years have found no tangle, 
Where rose the fairy stair. 


The stars oft pale at even, 
Yet bright may glow the dawn ; 
Though all the laughing elf-folk 
Have fied from grove and lawn! 





OH! DOUBTING HEARTS. 





BY NINA LEIGH KENT. 





On, weary, doubting hearts, bowed down with care, 
Whose burden seemeth more than life can bear, 
Whose feet along life’s dusty, rough highway, 
Aching and weary, still must journey on, 
O’er the sharp rocks that lay 
Scattered along the way, 
Through the dark night, and in the misty morn! 


Oh, toilers by the way! 
Oh, gleaners in the harvest field of life, 
Whose hearts are weary with the toil and strife, 

The heat and conflict of each passing day ; 
Who glean like Ruth, from dewy morn till eve, 
While hot tears-fall upon each golden sheaye, 
Mourning like her, o’er loved-ones early dead ; 

While in strange lands and ways, 

Far from the joys and gricfs of early days, 
Far from the loved one’s tomb, thy weary feet are led. 





Oh, weary hearts, hearts weary of the world, 
And all its empty pageantry and show, 
For whom the brightaess of the morn unfurled ; 
The glare of noonday, and the bright, warm glow 
Of summer evenings and of sunny skies, 
Bring only vain regrets, consuming sighs. 


Oh, sad hearts, all look up! 

Above the darkest clouds the warm sun shines, 
And deepest hidden in the dark, cold earth, 

Are richest mines. 
Low at His mercy-seat thy wounded spirit bring, 
Close to His cross, in faith and trust still cling. 


So shall thy soul have sweetest rest at last, 
Nor longer sigh o’er all the bitter pasi, 

Nor longer for Lethean waters sigh, 

With passions maddened and despairing cry ; 
But still content to do His holy will, 

Bid thy wild longing cease, thy heart be still. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Joun TuayeEr, starting with his wife on their 
wedding journey, followed, for half a day, the 
route planned by her uncles, aunts, and cousins. 
That brought them to the Spottswood House, in 
Richmond. There he stopped. 

“Our life together will have nothing’ to do with 
crowds and hotels,” he said; ‘‘so why should we 
spoil its beginning with them? I know where we 
shall go. But first we will take leave of our es- 
cort.”’ 

Now the escort was the half-dozen bridesmaids 
and groomsmen, who, after the wedding, accord- 
ing to old Virginia custom, had accompanied John 
and Lucy on a triumphal progress from plantation 
to plantation of her kinsfolk—a grand round of 
balls, hunts and suppers, into which Mr. Thayer, 
for his wife’s sake, had entered heartily enough. 

This gay escort had proposed to go with the 
newly married couple as far as Washington, on 
their tour through the seaboard cities; and now 
heard, with a good deal of astonishment, this 
sudden change of plan. 

‘This fair-haired, soft-spoken fellow has a will 
like iron, as Lu will find, to her cost,” cried 
Charley Huff. ‘‘Why couldn’t she have married 
among her own people ?’’ 

‘No girl can tell how's man may turn out, 
when she knows absolutely nothing about his 
family,” said another cousin, sententiously. ‘If 
Lu’s father had been living, he never would have 
been satisfied with hearing that the Thayers were 
people of condition and means, for that is all 
that can be found out about them. ~,It’s deuced 
queer conduct to shunt us all off the track with 
@ cool good-bye.” 

‘The oddest point to me is, that he drops Annie 
- with the rest. Of course, Lucy must wish to 
take her sister to live with her in her new home. 
But Mr. Thayer has never hinted an invitation to 
her, or anybody else, to visit them now or at any 
futyre time.”’ 

“‘Come, come, now, boys! Thayer’s a thor- 
oughly good fellow. Not like us, precisely. But 
every man has not the luck to be born in 
Botetourt,” interposed Colonel Page. 

But the colonel, with her other cousins, had an 
uneasy conscience, that her family had not 
guarded Lucy ‘in her sudden love affair,” and 
marriage with this stranger. 
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This lack of hospitality, in the Virginian’s 
eyes, was a most alarming hint of character. 
Even Lucy observed this strange omission on her 
husband’s part, when the time came to say good- 
bye. Neither to her uncle, who had given her a 
home since childhood, nor to her sister, did he 
utter a word of solicitation, when she urged them 
to visit her in her new home. 

“Surely you will love Annie for my sake?” 
she said, when they were alone together in the 
cars. ‘We have been two lonely orphan girls, 
you know—never separated for a week, before 
now.” 

“TI must have you all to myself for a little 
while,” he answered, gently. 

That was natural and right enough, the little 
bride thought, her cheeks growing warm. She 
was pleased, too, that he had carried out this 
whim about their wedding journey, without con- 
sulting her. One of the first things which had 
attracted her towards this quiet, dreamy man, 
was his absolute faith in the propriety of his own 
whims, and the inexorable, but gentle mannered 
will, with which he carried them out. 

They went to a little farm-house in the moun- 
tains, north of Christiansburgh, where he lad 
once spent a summer in trout fishing. For a 
month they were alone together, the great solitary 
ranges of hills shutting out the world. However 
John Thayer’s after course, may appear to us, 
this plan for a moment’s breathing space, alone 
with his wife, at the beginning of their journey, 
seems wisely judged and carried out. Much of 
the pain and mystery of their married life was, 
no doubt, lightened -by this gleam of plain, honest 
daylight at the beginning. 

The month was over now, however; they had 
come out to the meadow for the last time, to 
watch the sun set behind the peaks of Otter. 

‘To-morrow we go home !”’ said Lucy. 

‘This is home to me!” answered her husband, 
stretching his lazy length out on the grass, lean- 
ing his elbow on her soft muslins, and looking 
up into her face. “Therein,” he quoted, “find 
I home—all fullness, all content.” 

“Surely he must see the freckles and my un- © 
fortunate nose!’ thought Lucy. ‘How can he 
find content in them ?”’ 

She had a great admiration for her husband? s 





power of silence, and frequent dreamy abstrae- 
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tions, but she had no sympathy with them what- 
ever. She had not watched the sunset clouds 
behind the peaks for five minutes, before she 
began to fidget about the falling dew; looking at 
her husband, she barely had time to note how 
noble was the contour of his head, when she saw 
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that his neck-tie was frayed, and wished she had | 


her work-box out of her trunk to hem it. All of 


his clothes needed mending, she had observed. { 


She saw a flickering little picture of the cosiest 
of libraries, a glowing fire, John at one side of it, 
book in hand, and herself at the other, with a 
work-basket of socks and shirts. Lucy was born 
a tidy, fussy, little housekeeper. Her castle in 
the air had never been more than a house of her 
own., She had planned it since she was eight 
years old—a palace, a cottage, a two storied brick 
villa—planned all its furnishing, even to the 
shining coppers in the kitchen. 

“Tell me about our home, John,” she said. 
“Why will you never talk of it?’ She hesitated 
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with a flush of sudden perception in her face. ; 


‘Tt does not in the least matter how plain it is, 
you know ; it is ours—just ours. It seems to me 
that must be the very best kind of a woman’s 
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“Never. It is not a thing to be hoped for, in 
a year, or in years. It can never be.” 

Lucy’s blue eyes followed his now, shrewdly 
and steadily. The little pink and white girl had 
always seemed to him such a veritable baby of a 
woman, that he had laughed when her cousins 
talked of her business capacity. Something in 
her quiet tone recalled their praise to him now, 
uncomfortably. 

“You can explain these circumstances to me, 
John?” 

“No, I cannot explain them, and I ask of you 
now, not to seek an explanation. Let the subject 
never be renewed betweén us again.” 

‘“‘T have little sympathy with petty mysteries,”’ 
she said, dryly. ‘And I have always believed 
that, between husband and wife, there should be 
absolute confidence. It was a silly, womanish 
fancy, probably,” her voice trembling a little. 

Her husband suddenly put out his hand toward 
hers. Then he drew back. 

‘‘He has not finished repeating his lesson,”’ 


‘she thought, bitterly, but was silent, waiting. 


life, when she goes into her own home, with the § 


man she loves, to be alone with him. I'll try to } 


be a careful little mistress of your home, John,” 
slipping her soft hand into his. 

He held it close, watching her steadily. 

«‘My mother must be its mistress,’’ he replied, 
slowly, ‘“‘ while she lives. You would not wish 
to take her place, Lucy, I am sure.” 

“No. But you—you did not tell me.” 

The tears rushed to her eyes, and her face 
burned red; her husband was not sure whether 
with disappointment or rae. 


‘‘The house,” he said, gently, ‘“‘is large. The $ 


control of it would only be a burden to you; 





neither would my mother be willing to resign it ; 


to any one.”’ 
‘‘T should be very sorry to take her place, 
said little Mrs. Thayer, promptly. ‘But can- 
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not we go into a home of our own? I have 
thought of it so long. A cabin—apartments— 
no matter how poor, John. But let us have : 
home.”’ 


She clasped her hands about his arm. He 


looked down into her wet,eyes, with a certain 


pre-arranged look, which somehow told her that 


her pleading had long ago been anticipated and 
prepared for. 

“Listen, Lucy! There are circumstances 
which make it impossible for me to own a home 
of my own.” 

“‘Not now, perhaps,’’ coming clos¢ 
some day, when we are a litile richer— 
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‘seemed unnatural that he should ever 


Now John Thayer was a practical man, and 
singularly simple and undramatic in his manner. 
His present forced bearing and words startled 
his wife with a terror, which she would not ac- 
knowledge to herself. She had known melo- 
dramatic men, who stalked about, wrapped in 
secrecy ; but any mystery in the sensible, quiet 
man before her, met her with a chill, like a ghost 
seen in broad daylight. Some tragedy, worse 
than death, must lie behind it, for death he could 
talk of, she knew, coolly enough. 

“I have more to ask of you, Lucy,” he said 
«‘There may be events and actions in our home 
and daily life, which you will not understand, I 
cannot explain them to you. I wish you to ask 
no explanation. I think it better to say this to 
you now, rather than to let the knowledge oi 
these things come on you by degrees.” 

«You shall not need to repeat the warning; I 
will ask no questions.” 

She rose from the log where she sat, and walked 
on down the ravine. Her husband followed her. 

“This fog is wet as rain,” he said; drawing 
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her waterproof closer about her. She trembled 





and sobbed, when she tried to 
W 


touc! 
or speak kindly to her again, so wide was 
the space that suddenly had yawned between 
them. We must remember that Lucy had always 
been a leader among her kinsfolk: her judg 
leferred 





her taste, her sound good sense were 


{ to, day by day. Now, the man on whom she was 


to depend, during her life, for true recognition ; 
for love, such as had never been given to her, 
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struck at one blow, all her hopes and plans for 
the future to the ground. He put no confidence 
in her; shut her out from himself; left her whole 
life stranded, helpless, and ineffective as that of 
a baby. She was a woman of hot temper and 
narrow force of character. 

They stood on a ledge of the mountains, look- 
ing down to the muddy streams, oozing their 
way through the fog, to the foot of the heights 
beyond. 

“If you had told me sooner. If I had been 
given any choice,” she muttered to herself. 

“Tf you had known, you would not have mar- 
ried me,”’ he answered. - 

The change in his voice made her turn sud- 
denly. There was as much difference in his face 
as death makes in that of many a man. 

“¢Luey,’”’ he said, ‘‘ hear me one minute longer. 
I’ve been a dull fellow. I had none of the fam- 
ily talent. But I might have done better in the 
world, I often think, if I had not been loaded 
with this weight—this miserable secret. It has 
stood in my way at every step ; hindered me from 
every path followed by other men. When I saw 
you, I resolved not to be cut off utterly from 
every chance of happiness. I loved you so much 
that it seemed as if the secret would count for 
nothing in your eyes, if you were told it. Per- 
haps I was wrong. It is too late now to amend 
my mistake.” 

His little wife had her arms about his neck by 
this time, drawing the thin, haggard face down 
to hers. ‘It was no mistake. The secret is 
nothing to me, John,” she said, with sobs and 
tears. 
told me. And no doubt, if the secret was told to 
me now, I could prove it a sheep in wolf’s 
clothing, in five minutes.’’ She had heard so 
much of her keenness and sound common sense, 
you see, that she quite believed in them. 

She leaned against the rocks, and her husband 
stood before her. ‘‘Whatever may come in the 
future, Lucy, love me! Trust in me, as you did 
on our wedding day, against reason—against 
even the proofs of your own sight and hearing,” 
he urged. 

She promised that she would; she was willing 
to promise anything. Thayer was deeply moved, 
and gave signs of bodily weakness, which she had 
never noted before. She received the impression, 
for tho first time, that he had been long over- 
worked, or overloaded, in brain or body. It 
might be, by this very burden, which he told her 
was so heavy to bear. 

“Trust in you, John? You ought to know 
little Lucy by this time, too well, to utter such a 
doubt.” With many more such words, and kisses, 


ea aan 


But secretly, she said, «‘ He ought to have } 
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, she reassured him, after the manner cf mana 


, ging 
women with men. 


‘We will never speak of the 

mystery again. We will have no ghastly skele- 
tons in our home, I promise you. And your 
home shall be my home, whatever it is, and your 
mother my mother.” 

Whereat, John smiled cheerfully enough. “God 
knows,” he said. ‘‘ He was only too glad to put 
all the wretched business out of sight, for a 
while.” 

But inwardly, Lucy resolved to have a parlor 

or closet to herself, where no mother-in-law should 

enter. ‘And as for the secret, no doubt, I shall 
know all about it, in six months,’ she thought, 
nodding her head, in a significant way habitual 
to hex. 





CHAPTER II. 


; Tue end of the next day’s journey found 
; Lucy the most light-hearted, merry traveler on 


hen cars. She laughed at each of John’s heavy 


§ jokes, or poured out in his ear, long stories of the 
’ gossip of cousins Page and Lee, through a dozen 


{ counties. She took great delight in such talk. 
She had an antipathy to tragedy or mystery. 
While moody women would have exaggerated the 
wound of the day before into a life-long sore, this 
practical, little woman, her flash of temper over, 
had faced the matter boldly, while her husband 
| slept, last night. 
“‘Tt is not the face of a criminal,” she de- 
‘cided, looking down at him; “nor that of a 
mean man, nor that of a cruel one. I will trust 
it. As for the secret, it concerns somebody else. 
; Pll make the best of it, if it comes in my way.” 
Then it actually dropped out of her healthy 
mind, and she took fresh delight in the changing 
scenery, her husband’s morning greeting, her 
; pretty brown suit and hat. It was a very little 
mind, if you choose, but with a tough basis of 
¢common sense, and of womanish follies atop of 
thet. As for the crime and inexorable pain 
and passion, with which the most ordinary life is 
darkly surrounded, she held that they ought to 
be dispersed, by referring trifles to the ten com- 
mandments, as one reads the riot act—to scatter 
a mob. 

It was towards the end of the day’s journey, 
that she was startled into the remembrance of 
this darker under world, below her own pleasant 
happy little height. The seat behind her in the 
car was vacant, until the train stopped at a small, 
wayside village, when two men, keeping close to- 
gether, entered, and took possession of it. John 
Thayer, to tell the truth, was too much absorbed 
in his wife to see aught around him; but Lucy’s 
keen black eyes, under their thick lashes, took 
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instant note of her new neighbors: one of whom “ It’s all right, I reckon. I axed no daneihdts, 
was short, with an under-bred, good-humored ; under de circumstances,” retreating with a broad 
face; the other slight and tall, and with the in- i grin. 
definable trace, in his movements and tones, of § Lucy tore open the little parcel. The inside 
social distinction and culture. His felt hat was ’ of the envelope had been addressed to Colonel 
pulled down over his face, and a loose, short ; Walter Franks, San Antonio, Texas. Within, 
cloak was folded tightly about him, as Lucy $ wrapped in a torn bit of the scarlet lining of his 
thought, in a melo-dramatic fashion. cloak, was a ring, a large fire-opal, set in diamonds. 

When the train stopped at the next station, Mr. ««The man is an actor, or mad, and the stones 
Thayer went out of the car to find a time-table. } are paste,” was Lucy’s first decision, as she re- 
At this moment, the taller of the travelers turned { called a certain staginess of gesture and voice in 
quickly to his companion, and, as a child might : the stranger. 
plead with its guardian, or an insane man with; She turned the flashing gems to the light. 
his keeper, said: Then she saw they were real, not paste, but cer- 

“T must ask a qoute of this lady. Youcan $ tainly real. The emotion was as real, she was 
hear it, if you choose.” convinced of that, the more she thought of it. 

The man nodded, with a curious, mingled air{ ‘Where is John?’ She stood up, looking 
of authority and deference. excitedly up and down the car, which had now 

«JT will hear it,’”’ he said, leaning forward. ¢ stopped again. Her husband came to her hur- 

“Pardon, madam!” lifting the broad brimmed 3 riedly. 
hat, and giving Lucy a glimpse of a high featured { ‘Come, Lucy, this is our station for changing 
face, full of gloomy resolution, but which could ‘cars. The train stops but for a moment.” 
just as easily express broad farce. ‘‘The gentle-$ ‘But the man! the man that has just gone 
man who has just gone out? It is Mr. Thayer, ; out! I must see him, John.” 
from near Harrisburg, if I am not mistaken ?”’ 3 “«Come, come,”’ he answered, neither hearing 

“Yes, it is Mr. Thayer.” ‘nor heeding her breathless ejaculations, for the 

“And you—-you are his wife? It is your } train was now in motion. They had barely time 
wedding journey?” breathlessly. ; to spring from the platform to the ground, and 

Lucy bowed, beginning to remember that such ; run to the waiting train. But Lucy caught sight 
a conversation would hardly be considered decor- { of the two men crossing the crowded platform to 





‘‘They are there! I must speaktohim! Oh! 


> 


The man leaned forward, as though he would $ 
have caught her hand; he looked at her, with a ; it is too late, now! 
longing anxiety ; his lips moved, his eyes slowly ‘‘What is it, dear?’’ said stupid John, lifting 
filled with tears: then he turned fiercely on his { her into the car. ‘An old acquaintance, eh? 
companion. No time for renewing old friendships, when trains 

“Take me out of this car! That man must not { are waiting.” 
meet me!” he cried, suddenly and passionately. ; But Lucy’s eyes were fixed on the retreating 

“T reckon [ll not, till we stop, colonel!’’ { figures. The evening was dull and rainy, but a 
replied the other, coolly, insolently, settling him- 1 lamp threw its full light on them, as they entered 
self more comfortably in his seat. $the car. The cloak had fallen aside in the hurry, 

“You heard? It is his wedding journey, and } and she saw that the shorter man wore the uni- 
I—” he whispered the remainder of the sentence { form of a police officer, and that his companion 
in the man’s ear. was handcuffed to his wrist. 

“Oh—h! I understand. [ll not disturb the Lucy sat down in silence, and John wrapped 
lady,” with an admiring glance, which brought ; her in shawls. “And who was the man you 
the blood to Lucy’s cheek. 3 : wished to meet?” he said, when they were com- 

Then both the men rose, and still moving closely ; fortably arranged. 
together, left the car. She looked at him, keenly, a minute. 

A moment after, a black porter entered by the “IT do not know,” she said, calmly; ‘it was a 
same door, and glancing doubtfully from side to } mistake,” and she dropped the ring into her 
side, stopped before Lucy. After scrutinizing { pocket. 
her for a moment, he offered her a small parcel, ; John Thayer, the friend and confederate of a 
wrapped in an envelope, and directed in pencil § felon? She scoffed at the thought. Yet she did 
to ‘‘ John Thayer’s wife.” ; not take the ring from her pocket, when the car 
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ous, by her aunts and cousins. ;@ southern train. 
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“Ts dat ar for you, madam ?”’ he said. was in motion, as she had intended to do, and 
That is my name, but—” tell him the strange story. She had all her life 
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believed that a marriage was faulty, which did » 
not include absolute confidence. She had made} 
haste to lay bare all her liitle secrets to John, to } 
establish this trust between them. But she did } 
not tell him of the ring. It lay there like a } 
burning, shameful fire. Nor could she frame to } 
herself the vague horror that deterred her from } 
the telling. 


CHAPTER III. 

Joun THAYER’s home was a large, gloomy stone ; 
house, surrounded by a stretch of heavy pine} 
woods, miles of rolling timber land separating it 
Land and labor were 
cheap when it was built, and it had risen to the 
proportions of an English country mansion. But 
the Englishman’s house grows slowly, generation 
after generation, out of his needs, or tastes, 
or whims, and so becomes a part of the family 
life ; 
sprung full grown from Pardue’s new riches, and 


from the nearest town. 


while Pardue’s Folly, as it was called, 


as they dwindled away, it fell into disrepair, 
crumbled at eaves and foundations, and was 
given over to rats within, and creeping lichen } 
without; so that when the Thayers rented it, a 
few years ago, there were fewer rooms habitable } 
in it than in one of the snug, yellow, wooden } 
villas, that adorned the outskirts of the town. 

The townspeople wondered a while that any } 
family of any social claims should condemn them- 
selves to such discomfort and solitude. There 
was a vague rumor that the Thayers were of a 
Southern extraction, of good birth and excep- } 
tional culture. But they relished their solitude } 
apparently; returned with great formality the 
calls made on them by the old county magnates ; 
declined all invitations to dinners or dances; and 
soon would have dropped out of remembrance, 
but for the appearance of John and his brother 
in the town each day. There was no such driving 
man of business in the county, as this young, 
slow-spoken John Thayer; no physician as en- 
grossed by his profession, as his brother George. 
It was matter of common gossip, that the Thayers 
must be storing up a pretty penny—that their 
incomes, for two or three years, had been suf- 
ficient to keep the family in comfort, while it 





was equally sure that they lived in the great old 


house scantily and poorly. Nobody respected 
them less, however, for their strain of miserly 
blood, nor for the unknown wealth, which every- 
body believed it had helped them to amass. 
There was something in the appearance of Dr. 
George Thayer, as he rode up, between the pines, 
to the house, on the evening when his brother 
was expected home, which would have justified the 
wuspicion. His thin, eager face bore the anxious ; 
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you’re young. 











lines, which nothing but uneasiness about money 
leaves: his overcoat was darned, and even 
patched; the well-polished shoes were of the 
cheapest; and the daintily white linen was 
coarse. Dr. Thayer, to a man with such eyes, 
sallow skin, and flabby muscle, would have pre- 
scribed more beef, and less work as certain cures. 

He rode hastily to the stables, called the boy, 
who served as hostler, and hurried into the 
kitchen. 

‘¢ Judith, why is there no light in the house?” 

*¢ De missus, sah—’”’ 

‘‘ Mother!’ turning into the breakfast room; 
‘¢for heaven’s sake, let us make an effort at 
cheerfulness to-night. Consider, this poor girl 
is coming—a bride—to her new home. It is as 
dark and silent as though there were a corpse in 
the house.” 

‘‘ Better that there were, George,’’ whimpered 
the little woman in gray, who came to meet him 
with a pit-pat fidgeting motion, which belonged 
only to herself. It always reminded George of a 
partridge afraid of being shot. 
he cried, 


} 


Put all ugly skeletons 


‘Nothing of the sort, mother,” 
heartily. ‘Come, come. 
aside for this one night. Don’t drag them out 


for the poor little bride to see. Remember, John 


> has a right to his glimpse of happiness.” 


“Oh, yes; I'm willing! He’s young, and 
It’s natural for you to be reckless 
God knows I’m willing! It’s better 
that the load of crime and wretchedness should 
slip off your shoulders. I can carry it, and ] 


ny omddayv 
and giddy. 


wiil carry it alone.” 

Dr. Thayer stroked her thin gray hair tenderly 
He did not listen very attentively, it is true, te 
her heroic offers of self-sacrifice, as he had heard 
them every day for years. ‘Make up the fire in 
the parlor, Judith. Light all the lamps every: 
Ah, that’s better! 


best cooked dinners, such as nobody but you can 


where. Now one of your 


cook. And little mother, one of your prettiest 
smiles for our Lucy. Nobody has a sweeter 
smile; but many a man has told you that, when 
you were a famous beauty, I know.” 

‘‘ Nobody from whom it was so sweet to hear it 


htening of 





as from you, George,”’ with a quick b 


the poor, up-turned face. ‘Weill, I'll run and 
put on my silk and lace cap. Lucy would never 


guess I had been passably good-looking to see me 
She reached the door. ‘But 


in this dress.”’ 


} George,’ turning back, ‘it’s all very well to put 


a good face on the matter for to-night. But how 
are we to live? One more mouth to feed is no 
slight burden now. It was wicked and cruel in 
John to marry. But. it’s natural that young 
men should be selfish. He always would treat 
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himself to a cigar, when he wanted it, and now} 

. . Q 
he treats himself to a wife.” g 





¢ 


“Poor fellow! He has earned the luxury,” ; 
muttered Dr. Thayer. : 

“And Christine. How can you all forget her? § 
The sight of his bride will bring back all she has } 
lost. I am an old woman. I think of others, 
and consider their feelings, as you can’t do, 
George.” 

«Tt will all come right, mother.”’ 

“ But Lucy should be told all. It is all folly 
to try to conceal it from her. Why should she } 


sit at ease, and smiling, while we live every day 
9? 2 





upon the verge of ruin and disgrace 
“Tt is John’s wish; that is enough. 

your cap, and a pretty frill about your neck, } 

mother.” 
It is usually the woman’s place in the family to } 

carry in secret, the heaviest weight of the general ‘ 


Now, ; 


grief or pain, and to set in order, at the same time, é 
the thousand little hypocrisies and devices, which } 
keeps ordinary life in motion. What if her } 
heart is breaking for the husband of her youth, | 
laid the other day under the clay? She must 
order a dinner, which will agree with the boys; 
send their shoes to be patched; find fresh milk 
for the baby; keep the cook in good humor. 
George Thayer played the woman’s part in ; 
this household. . His martyr mother, like all such : 
martyrs in private life, was a dead weight to 
carry. His brother John took his part in ward- 
ing off the disaster, which haunted the threshold 
like a ravening wolf; but he had no mind to fight 
off the myriad litile stinging troubles within. If 
his marriage had laid any heavier burden on his 
brother, George showed no sign of any conscious- 
ness of it. He came down dressed, presently, a 
rose in the button-hole of his well kept, old fash- : 
ioned coat, and began to tie some pale pink buds } 
together, which he had found in the frosted beds, 
whistling as he did, for it was George Thayer's 
habit to sing and whistle when other men would 


have groaned, or to make a joke, bad enovgh 
sometimes, when his brother John would have 
sworn, and gnashed his teeth. 

«‘ Judith,’ he cried, ‘take these flowers up to 
the bride’s room. You have kindled a fire 
there ?”’ 

The old woman took the flowers, but laying 
her bony hand on his arm, whispered: 


‘*Foh de Lohd’s sake, mah’s Gohge, don’t try ; 
foh to kerry dis stranger along wid de rest! 
Yoh’s de beast ob burden ob dis fambly, chile. 


She’s done mahried foh better an’ worst. Let 


her take de worstest along wid de rest ob us. 
Tell her de truf. Look at de end ob keepin’ de 





¢ arm. 
oder men? 


{scrap of black to-night. 


truf from dat poor chile, up stairs. We all hab ; it might be, had driven all color from her cheeks. 
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bin libin lies for years, an’ ’twan’t no easy work. 
It’s you I keer foh, honey,” stroking his arm, 
her baggy, yellow lips trembling. 

«‘Oh, I know, aunty! You have tried to spoil 
me, ever since I was a baby!” 
hand with a keener pang of gratitude than he 
would have acknowledged to himself. It was 
quite certain that whatever had been the peculiar 


George took her 


work or struggle going on in this household for 
years, nobody had recognized or thought of his 
part in it, but his old black nurse. ‘‘ You must 
know,” he added, ‘that it would be madness to 


trust a stranger with the secret, which it has 


$ cost us all so much to keep.” 


>? 


“Cost! De Lohd knows it hab cost!” she 
cried. ‘It hab been de Aaron’s sahpent eatin’ 
de life out ob dis fambly. Dah’s Miss Hahyiet, 
your mother, she wah de puhty creathure—all 
foh dances, an’ Paris gowns, an’ high jinks; an’ 
look at her now. An’ yoh brudder John. See 
what a dumb, quiet man it hab lef? him. An’ 
Yoh wah de jolliest, mos’ ob- 
streperous ob de lot. It hab jes sucked de life 
out ob yoh, an’ lef’? yoh an ole man ’fore yoh 


yoh, honey! 


? time,’”? pushing back his sleeve to show the bony 


“Why shouldn’t yoh hab de rights ob 
Why shouldn’t yoh,”’ looking keenly 
into the patient face, ‘‘hab a sweetheart, or a 
wife, and chil’ren ob your own?” 

“Tut, tut, aunty!’ he laughed, but a stariled 
heat flashed into his face. ‘Here comes your 
young mistress. Do not let her hear such non- 
sense.” 

«She! she hears an’ sees nuffin !” 
woman shuffled out of the room, muttering an 
looking angrily back at the lady, who, in trailin, 
white robes, came slowly down the stairs. “De 
Lohd offers her de bes’ gift in de yearth—a man 
dat lubs her, an’ she goes pinin’ foh ghosts. Tink 
dis ole woman am gone blind!”’ 

Dr. Thayer went forward to meet the young 
girl, who had a finely cut, and languid, indifferent 
countenance. 

“Christine! you have laid aside your mourn- 
ing?” he said. 

‘For to-night—for John’s wife,” she replied. 
“It would bring bad Iuck to her, you know. I 
would not for the world that she should see a 
Besides,”’ standing in 
front of a mirror, and looking seriously at herseli, 
The Roman 


The oli 
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? 


‘‘] think it is right for me to do this. 


¢ Women, consecrated to a sacred memory, always 


wore white.”’ 

To Dr. Thayer, this sounded like sentiment of 
But when she turned, 
he saw that the sentiment, or feeling, or whatever 


a weak and vaporous kind. 











THE 
Languor and indifference had disappeared; she 
was ready to cry. Christine had no more reti- 
cence than a three year old child. Dr. Thayer 
knew, too, that the absolute solitude in which 
she lived shut her in with her sacred memories 
and ill-luck, and their trifling signs of black and 
white, and made them real and momentous things 
to her. 

«‘ You bear no ill will to John, then, for this—”’ 
he hesitated, ‘‘ this marriage ?”’ 
If he can forget, it is not for me to re- 
«But see, they are coming! 
Meet them in the hall. I will keep out of sight, 
until she feels that she is at home,’”’ and she 
turned to leave the room, in a sudden tumult of 
agitation, which was accountable enough te Doctor 
Thayer. ‘If she saw poor, miserable me the 
first,’ she said, ‘‘it would be like a breath out 
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“No. 
mind him,’’ coldly. 


of the grave, instead of a wedding greeting.”’ , 


She looked back, as she spoke, with her pale face 
at the door, and motioned, warningly, at him. 


Doctor Thayer watched her with a physician’s | 


eye. 


‘‘ Christine was once a clear-blooded, sound- ; 


minded girl,’ he thought, “‘ but she is scarcely 
sane now, and another year of this loneliness 
and strain will drive her altogether mad. The 
serpent has blown its breath on her, too.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
Lucy was a woman afier the ordinary type of 
women. There were none of the qualities of a 
heroine in her. If her wedding journey had 


been like other such pilgrimages, she would have } 
alighted at the door of her new home, with all the } 


natural, timid anxiety of a fond young wife, to 
gain the love of her new kinsfolk. As it was, she 
had a well-founded suspicion to stifie. There 
was a shrewd, little brain, too, behind the soft, 
brown eyes, which asked a hundred questions, as 
they drove through the gloomy avenue of pines. 
Was this a millionaire, whom she had married, 
ora poor man? She never yet had discovered, 
and she wanted very much to know: had her 
neat little monthly account-book ready for use in 
either case. She really did not care very greatly 


how it turned out, but she felt sia had a right to ; 


know. ‘The size and stateliness c house, 
certain costly bits of furniture, and oi@ ‘amily 
portraits, caught her keen eye on entoring. 


‘* Tt was not lack of money which prevented us 


iy 
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old age. ‘The reason has never been given me; 
; but I will know it before long,’”’ she resolved, nod- 
‘ding to the pretty face in the glass, resolutely, 
; when she was taken to her own chamber. 

She had seen, too, a quick look of significance 
pass between her husband and his brother, even 
in the midst of her welcome, a look which she 
felt had no reference to her. 

‘‘Even the old black cook has a share in this 
secret of my husband’s, from which I am shut 
out,’ she said, ‘‘I saw it in her face, in all of 
their faces!’ and she twisted the long braids of 
her chestnut hair with angry fingers. 

“You have brought me to a much statelier 
‘ home, than I was led to expect,’’ she said, turn- 
‘ing on John, as he entered. “TI feel very like 
the cottage girl, who found herself Lady of Bur- 
: leigh.”’ 

There was no girlish jesting in this, and the 
‘ sharp, inquiring tone grated on John’s ear. 
> «You are deceived, then, Lucy,” he said, 
calmly. ‘‘When morning comes, you will see 
‘ the bare rooms, and the darns, and make-shifts, 
all over this great house. I should have spoken 
to you before, on the subject of my income; but, 
$all I theught of in our marriage was the love 
’ which we had for each other. Other matters 
appeared like straws in that strong current.” 
‘Oh, I know, of course! Yet I could regulate 
my expenses much better, if I knew. I brought 
an account-book with me; I always have kept an 
account-book, even as a girl.” 

“No doubt,”’ laughed John. 
very little to put in it, I fear, dear girl. 
own income—” 

«‘That is the merest trifle,’ interrupted Lucy. 

‘Still, it shall be your own, absolutely. The 
household, I may as well tell you at once, and 
plainly,’ drawing a long breath, “ is supported 
from week to week by the earnings of my brother 
and myself, or,” he hesitated and went on, “such 
portions of them as we do not devote to higher 
uses. You will soon sce that we do not live in 
: luxury, Lucy. We dress coarsely—” 

“T thought that was your whim.” 

‘«‘No, I should be very glad to wear the purple 
and fine linen of Dives, and to clothe you in it, 
my darling. It was a hard struggle to ask you 
to be my wife, and know that I must deprive you 
of all the softness and ease of life. But I thought 
ou loved me—” 

‘So much, that I have no doubt my love will 
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from going to our own home,” she thought, “nor ; make your income go over twice the ground it 
fear of offending an imperious mother,” she ‘ has done. I’m such a capital manager, John ! 
added, after poor, little Mrs. Thayer had fluttered Now a man in the commission business here, 
cut her welcome, with an odd mixture of the { with your health and capacity, ought to make— 


graces of her belle-hood, and the complaints of ‘ let me see ?’’ her head on one side, speculatively. 
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‘sy really cannot tell you just how much,” 

dryly. 

‘Dear John, you must not think me a meddler 
in what does not concern me. It does concern 
me, and that very much. I am quite concerned 
that you are an extravagant fellow, and will be 
surprised to see how far your weekly receipts 
will go, with the aid of your little wife and her 
account-book. As for your brother George, he 
looks as though he were the best soul in the 
world, but totally incompetent to attend to the 
management of money. How many members of 
the household are there, now. Your mother and 
brother, ourselves, two servants, six in all.’’ 

“You forgot my cousin, Miss Noble.” There 
was a marked unsteadiness in Thayer’s voice at 
this. 

“Lucy felt a sudden chill. 

**T never heard of her before, John.”’ 

“She is an orphan, who was left to my 
mother, to rear from her infan¢y—a beautiful, 
good girl.” 

‘She is wholly dependent on you?” 

Again John Thayer paused, before replying 
this time, looking at his wife, keenly, as though 
questioning how far to trust her. 

“Yes, entirely dependent on us. She would 
be a pauper if we threw her off. She is a girl of 
great delicacy and sensitiveness, and I depend 
upon you, Lucy, never by a word to make her 
conscious of her debt to us. We owe her a con- 
sideration, which money illy represents.” 

As John Thayer’s voice betrayed growing ex- 
citement, his wife’s manner cooled. 

“Pray, fasten my bracelet,’”’ she said, holding 
out her arm, encircled by a golden hoop, which 
had been John’s gift to her on her way home. 
‘“You may trust me. I shall not interfere with 
your relations—with your cousin. I begin to 
know my place in the household.” 

Mr. Thayer offered his arm. “It is time for 
us to go down to dinner.” 

They walked in silence together down the 
stairs, and through the haif-lighted halls, the 
man looking grimly down at the decided, firm- 
stepping little woman at his side. He never had 
loved her better than at that moment, when he 
told himself that he had made a mistake in mar- 
rying her. 

‘“‘T might as well hope to sit down in a tower, 
on the edge of a crater,” he thought, ‘‘as bring 
any woman into this household with the ex- 
pectation of making a home for her among its 
skeletons.”’ 

George Thayer, meeting them, saw the shadow 
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But he said aloud, with an attempt at cheerful- 
ness, ‘‘Come, John, let me take my new sister 
in to dinner. Go and find mother.” 

Lucy caught eagerly the hand held out to her. 
George Thayer’s hearty voice and laugh reminded 
her of her old Virginia cousins. She held his 
hand in both of hers, which he felt were cold and 
trembling; and so they entered the dining-room. 

It was a large apartment. A great fire blazed 
at one end, close to which was drawn the table, 
prettily brightened with flowers. George had 
just placed her in one of the well-worn, com- 
fortable chairs by the fire, when a slow step was 
heard behind her. A hand touched hers, and a 
woman’s voice said, 

“‘T am glad you have come. I am Christine 
Noble.” 

Lucy had unconsciously pictured the dependent 
cousin as old, ugly, and shrewish. Something 
in the bearing of this young girl drew her to her 
feet, by a force as strong and repugnant as an 
electric current. Before her was a delicate 
figure, in clinging white; soft frills about her 
neck, framing a noble head; steady, brown eyes, 
and a large, finely moulded mouth, full of woman- 
ish appeal. Lucy was generous, as the majority 
of her sex; but she was conscious, every breath 
she drew, of her own commonplace figure, her 











in both faces. ‘‘ Judith would say the blight had 
fallen on this poor girl already,’”’ he thought. 


freckles, her nose, cut short too soon. 

Christine was no beauty. Yet she had that in- 
explicable power of presence and personal mag- 
netism, which made every woman appear insig- 
nificant beside her. Lucy would have been more 
than woman if she had not resented it. 

“‘ This is the reason why we could not leave 
this house, to go to one of our own,” she thought. 
‘‘Tt would be impossible for John, with his keen 
sense of beauty, to live under the same roof with 
that woman, and not love her. He had not been 
able to marry her. He stays and bears his share 
towards her support.” 

The little bride smiled, and jested politely, 
while her brain ran on headlong in its madden- 
ing fancies. There were trifles enough to confirm 
them. While also due deference was paid to her, 
Christine was the real point of interest, to every 
one at the table. 

‘‘Only a captive princess, or, a poor creature 
whom God has deprived of reason, might be 
treated with such reverential care and homage, 
as they pay to this silly girl,” said Lucy to 
herself. 

Her dinner, in short, was eaten in a savage ill- 
humor, though her manner was unusually mild 
and agreeable. 

Christine came to her when they were in the 
parlor again; stood gazing down at her as in 
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speculation. ‘You look like a happy, healthy } 


” 


woman,” she said. ‘It will be a great help to} 


us all, only to have youin sight. We shall come 


to you for daily draughts, as to a healing spring.” } 


She ended, with an uneasy laugh. 


‘Are you not a healthy, happy woman?” said 


Lucy, forcing a civil tone. 
‘“¢You do not know, then ?”’ 
tonishment to John and his brother. 


“T know nothing of this house, or the history } 
of its inmaies; and I wish to know nothing!” } 
sharply. ‘‘ But I shall be very glad to become a > 
healing fountain, or anything else that is useful 
in it,” she added, trying to regain her control. ; 
‘How can I help you? You spend your time, } 


like other girls, I presume? Visit a great deal ?”’ 

‘‘T don’t know anybody. I never knew a girl 
of my own age.” 

So far Christine had been as unlike real life, 
appearance and manner, as a Greek goddess in a 
play or a picture. But she sat down, with these 
words, suddenly, and was nothing but an eager, 
childish school-girl. ‘‘ George rides out with me, 
and we call at the doctor’s, and at another neigh- 
bor’s, about once a week,” she said. ‘That is 
ail.”’ 

«‘ You paint, dear, perhaps ?”’ 


‘‘No! George tried to teach me. I like to be } 
out of doors alone, and to have the sky and the » 


mountains all to myself. But when he puis them 


into a canvas, a foot square, with his chrome- ; 
yellows and vermillions, it seems such scrappy, } 
sham work! Id rather, for true beauty, have } 
one real potato blossom, than ail the painted 3 


flowers in the world.’’ 


‘¢ Christine is our gardener,” said John, coming ; 
> 
up, and joining in the conversation. ‘‘She is } 


wise in vegetables and herbs, beyond the share 
of woman.” 

‘George taught me,’ 
kindly nod to the man by the fire, watching her. 
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glancing with as- ; 


replied Christine, with a { 














‘You have much time for reading?”’ said Lucy. 
“T read with George. Indeed, he taught me 
‘all I know. He is father, brother, uncle—every- 
> thing to me.” 

3 Lucy’s wide-awake eyes asked a question, 
which the girl understood. She flushed a little, 
; then turned on the new-comer a look of steady 
rebuke. ‘Everything which a living man ean 
she said. ‘The place of*the 
dead is never filled,” turning her wide, sad eyes 
on John for a full-breathed minute. Then she left 
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} be to me, he is,’ 


the room. 

‘‘What do you think of her?” said John, 
quickly, to his wife. 

The answer spfang to her lips, that it was 
} unfair to ask the new love for a verdict on the 
old. But the matter was hardly tragical enough 
; to her, to warrant a quarrel with her husband. 
She herself had had her little love affairs, before 
John Thayer waited on her. She would try and 
be just to the girl. But she would have no at- 
tempts at drawing her husband into a flirtation. 

“She is hardly what one would call a pretty 
young woman,”’ she said, coolly. ‘ Attractive, 
probably, to gentlemen. The fault in her to me 
: is that she is playing a part.” 

; ‘««Tnsincere ?”’ exclaimed John. ‘That is un- 
just! You do not understand Christine, Lucy.” 

‘‘Not insincere, I did not say that. She is 
playing some role, with herself for audience. 
She thinks, I suspect, that she is a high-souled 
heroine; whereas, she is, in reality, a simple, 
Sensible, practical woman.” 

‘Of course you could not judge her fairly in 
half an hour,’”’ said her husband, with a good 
deal of heat. ‘‘And women are never fair to 
each other.” 

George listened in silence, with a shrewd smile, 
which showed that- he thought Lucy not far wrong 
in her judgment. 

g [10> BE’ CONTINUED. ] 





DESPAIR. | 





BY JAMES MILTON MONTGOMERY. ; 





I stanpD upon life’s desert sands, 
Beneath a burning sky, 

And weep in vain, with empty hands, 
Where buried treasures lie. 

For thoughts that sparkled bright as gems 
Across my spirit’s sight; 

*Ere they were swept by cloud and storm, 
Like stars from out the night. 


For dreams of joy, in shining fields, 
And draughts from leaves of dew— 

Alas! the fields were full of tares, 

The leaves were only rue / 


The dreams are gone, the leaves are fled, 
And sand-waves roll in strife, 

Far out upon the desert reach, 
That sweeps before my life. 


Fly swiftly from your Eden home, 1 
Oh, gentle dove of peace! ( 
And fan me with your cooling wings, 
And bring my soul surcease. 
Oh, faith! come in your holy calm, 
And bear my weary feet 
Where fair Hope sings her blessed psalra, 
By quiet waves in groves of palm, 
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Beyond this desert heat. 

















CHARLEY’S FIDDLE. 





BY ROBERT 


Cc. MEYERS. 





Ir is small matter to what army, North or 
South, this drummer-boy belonged! Young he 
was, his fair skin tanned by the grim old sun, his 
blue eyes shining out, like very forget-me-nots, in 
the dull, dark surroundings. They said of him 
in camp, that he was a boy, and surely they 
treated him, in their rough way, likeachild. Sun- 
burnt men called him ‘Charley;” talked with 
him; spoke of scenes far away, where those whom 
these sunburnt men loved more than anything 
else in the world lived; and Charley listened to 
them, and heard what was never told to older, 
less unsophisticated companions, for somehow 
his young face and light cheerful laugh appealed 
to these men, and made them confide in him. 
There was even a rumor that Sandy Green, the 
tall, awkward widower from the frontier, had 
told Charley about his own young days, and made 
he boy’s blue eyes brim over at some little touch 
of sentiment. 

You may, perhaps, say that there is no time, 
no place for sentiment among big, brawny men, 


prepared for and experienced in war. It is not ‘ 


so! Around camp-fires, in dim places at night, 


when the tramp, tramp, tramp of the sentry ; 


seems ghostly, and dreary, and full of dire warn- 
ing, there are tales of love, and sorrow, and loss, 
and hope remembered and told to listening ears, 
that hear these faintest whispers as greedily as 
they do the awful, death-delivering sound of 
annon, or swift whistle of the rifle-ball. 

Thus was Charley, the drummer-boy, a cyclo- 
pedia of the gentler thoughts of the soldiers 
about him. 

Often, in the dusk of evening, when the men 
were loitering about the camp, and the kindly 
stars were peeping fainily out above the white 
tents, there would come a little, wailing sound 
on the breeze, and the listeners would stop in 
their game at cards, or their wild talk, smile, 
maybe, a little, and say, ‘That’s Charley’s 
fiddle !’’ 


And did any one take the trouble to look for } 


the boy, he might be seen perched up on a ledge 
of rock, or sitting flat on the ground, his chin 
pressed down, and his bow in his hand, scraping 
dolefully out of his shabby violin all the old, old 
tunes he remembered, and some of the newer 
ones made for the war, and even some silly, 


: way and a fearful mischance into camp. So, 
here among the purple shadows, when the fire 
on the out-posts shimmered, and there was a 
strange quiet around, while the crickets chirped, 
Charley would play the tunes of peace and happi- 
ness, the same as miles away they were being 
‘ played and sung by laughing, careless people in 
4 *,: . » 

$ the crowded cities, filled with the rumors of war, 
‘ not understood, but appreciated. 

$ . 

¢ But Charley had never been in an engagement 
¢as yet, and the men said, ‘‘ Don’t be so anxious, 
boy ; it'll all come soon enough !”’ 

$ And it did come soon enough for him. 

3 

¢ 

¢ 

§ 

8 

| 


Charley wrote to his aunt that camp-life was 
just the thing for him, only it was so monotonous. 
He also told the boys that this aunt was the only 
relative he had in the world, and that she was a 

; queer old woman, strong of will and temper, and 
that she was “mortal angry with him” for going 
.she ‘sort 0’ liked him.” 

That was all he told them, and they got quite 

a joke up about “ Aunt Teddy,”’ and often spoke 

Sof her to Charley, and told him, when they saw 

$him busy writing, to be sure to send much of 


4 
$ 
away from her—for, somehow or other, he guessed 
é 
é 
3 
: 
¢ 


’ their love to her. 

§ «You don’t know her,”’ said Charley, ‘or you 
$ wouldn’t make so light of it. Why she could 
take any of you single-handed, and you’d never 
know what hurt you.’’ And so he wrote often 


¢ 
; 
3 
and often to her. 

But Charley’s fiddle! Well, it seemed a part 
of him. He loved it! He loved the miserable 
little tunes he could play on it; he loved to sit 
down anywhere, and at any time, and strike up 
one of those little tunes, and play, and play, 
$and play, till it was a wonder how much en- 
| Genaee cat-gut has, not to mention human 
‘ fingers and patience. He would pat his fiddle 
S almost as though it were a little child, and 
i his blue eyes would flash as his hand swept 
‘over the strings. And the time went on; and 
$ 
§ 
; 
3 


§ 
Q 
4 
¢ 
‘ 
é 
§ 
¢ 
< 
é 
é 
< 
é 
é 
H 
é 
¢ 
§ 
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in the intervals of Charley’s drum-taps, his fiddle 
took it up. 
The day came, when; there were preparations 
’ for a battle gotng on; the enemy were surround 
‘ing them; and Charley was glad, but quiet. 
There was less time for fun in camp now, and 
‘ picket duty was not sentimental any more—except 


love-lorn ditty, which had come by a devious { that it was tragic. Two men had_been picked 
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off by scouts, and the grim faces of the boys bugle sounded, a confused noise was borne to 
looked death when they heard. ; them—Sandy was on his feet, Charley’s drum 
Yet one pleasant, cool night, while the long { was in his hand—and the enemy was on them! 
white strects of the camp glistened in the moc -; Who can tell of the dreary surprise, of the 
light, and it was not yet time for the men to tura } terrible fight of that night, carried far into the 
in, Charley was seen by Sandy Green busily ; beautiful morning, when innocent daisies were 
writing a letter on his drum-head. red and horrible to look at, and the leaves of 
“‘ For Aunt Ted, Charley ?”’ asked Sandy Green. } trees were blackened and scorched by powder? 
And the boy nodded, and laughed. Who can tell of the wild smirched faces, turned 
Then the old man stood there watching him  sightlessly up to the sky; the dead hands cluteh- 
for a long time. He saw the pleasant, brown j ing the grass; the soiled and torn clothing pierced 
face, with the blue eyes bent over the writing— : with a little new hole, whence life had fluttered 
and he was a rough, a very rough man, mind; out? Long into the day it lasted; and there 
you! a tall, ungainly, red-haired backwoodsman, } were no more birds’ songs heard. The white 
; streets of the camp were gone, and a confused 
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older than middle life, too; and one to whom ; 
trouble was no account, because it must be sur- $ mass of men, some wounded, and all bitter, were 
mounted. And yet he stood here, in the early ; here instead. And the fight had ended, the 
moonlight, watching the drummer-boy writing a enemy had disappeared, and these men were— 
letter to an old woman. victorious ! 
Charley looked up when he had finished. Throughout the fight they all remembered to 
‘‘Ho, Sandy! you there yet!’’ said he. Then § have heard the drum. They remembered seeing 
he folded the letter, and directed it. ‘Sandy, ; young Charley hatless, his lithe, boyish form in 
I'll give it to you to see posted forme. Will you § the thickest of the fight—for there had been small 
do it? You’ve got more chances than I have.” ; order, it could not be otherwise. And some of 
So Sandy took the letter, and said, as he turned } them said he had been seen with a musket in his 
to Charley : hand, loading and firing, brave and soldierly. 
“Do you know, boy, that we expect a scrim- But now there was a silence—these were not 
mage, to-morrow ?”’ his drum-taps. And somebody else sounded the 
Yes! Charley knew it, and he was glad. THe got } roll, as these men stood up to answer to their 
Sandy Green to tell him all over again about the ; names. 
battles that had been fought before; he listened,’ There were many gaps in the roll—many men 








and was bright and chirpy over the stories; and ; who would answer to but one roll-call more—the 


the older man warmed with his subject, watched mighty Roll of the Last. 
he light in the boy’s eyes, and ended by patting $ And when Charley’s name was called, there 
him on the back. was no response; and many eyes turned to other 
“You'll do, Charley!’ he said. “And now eyes, in mute inquiry. So onthe roll went; and at 
give us a tune, for who knows—well, give us a § last, Sandy Green’s name was called—no answer. 
tune !”’ ; Again it was called, and then—then Sandy Green’s 
So Charley brought his fiddle, and sat down ; voice answered from far away, and they saw him 
on the side of his drum; and Sandy laid his { coming, limping up the hill, Charley on his 
sprawling length on the ground, his head on his } shoulders, white and wild. The men cheered 
hand. Then a tune, light and gay, went forth yes, they did—they cheered! And Sandy 
from the little fiddle! And the tune went on and stood in the midst of them, his leg wounded by a 
on, till the stars blinked, and grew brighter ; and ; ball, and told how he had been fourd by Charley, 








all at once Sandy said: $when a bayonet was going to make an end of 
“Say, Charley! give us the song you played him; but that Charley had used his own bayonet 

¢ 
last night.” to dreadful purpose, and Sandy had been saved. 


There was a slight pause—and then quietly, But, strange to say, the boy had not scemed to 
plaintively, on the pleasant air, came the old tune { recognize him. Sandy had taken him on his 
of “Home, Sweet Home,” softly and slowly ; shoulders, for the boy had grown faint and 
played, filling the air around, and touching with { white, had called his name; but a blank look was 
kind fingers the hearts of the listeners. The } all the reply he had received. Charley’s mind 
boy’s head drooped over his fiddle, as he sat § had stopped. © There he was, looking at the men, 
there balanced on the drum, and Sandy Green’s ‘a smile on his face, but an unmeaning light in his 
hand was pressed hard into his head. And the blue eyes. 

tune went on and on, and the stars sparkled, the? They looked at him, they shook him by the 


crickets chirped peacefully, when, all at once, a { hand; but he said nothing—he recognized no one. 
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The surgeon came, and dock his pane } her fierce look was something dreadful; and it 

“Fright !’ he said. ; was everywhere at once. They were afraid of 

But Sandy Green cried: ‘It’s a lie, begging | sher. They might face the enemy, but Aunt | 
your pardon! The boy wasn’t frightened.” ; ; Teddy was something more. And Charley. She 


For all that, it made small difference to Charley. j just went up to the poor lad, and took his face 
Day by day, as this portion of the army made } } between her two bony hands. 
entrenchments where they were, and prepared for } ‘Charley |”? she said. And he turned his 
winter quarters, for this point must be guarded, } smiling, meaningless face to her, and laughed 
Charley loitered about the hospital, not sick, not } low, and did not know her. 
ailing, but with his mind clouded. One of the } She sat quietly down, and rocked herself to 
boys had hunted for his fiddle, but only the frag-} and fro. No! Aunt Teddy could do nothing 
ments and the strings were left, and these Sandy } either. 
Green had taken charge of, as he lay in his cot; So the days wore on, and some of the boys saw 
for, said he, “The sight of these things might } her sitting beside Charley, holding his hand in 
make the boy worse.”’ hers, and locking fiercely-about her, like a lioness 
The surgeons studied the case. It was new to} guarding her young. She would not have him 
them; a fine opportunity for experiment; and} stir from her, and he seemed perfectly contented 
experiment they did, and made nothing of it. § beside her. 
And still Charley smiled, and went about seem- And when the men saw her sitting there, fierce 
ingly happy, knowing no one, speaking to no ; and on guard, holding the boy’s hand in her own, 
one, missing nothing he had before known. and he smiling and happy-looking, they felt a 
Themen, when they met him, called out, ‘‘ Hi, ; lump in their throats; and in a way they re- 
Charley !” and he seemed to be pleased at that— ; spected Aunt Teddy more than if she had cried 
nothing more. Often they would look at him, ; over him, calling him loving names, for they saw 
speak of him, for you see they had all so liked } strength here, like their own—strength of pro- 
him. And Sandy Green was grieved at heart, tection. 
though his manner was as gruff and rudeasever.} And, do you know, it was said, that, when 
After a while the surgeons came to a strange 3 Sandy Green saw her coming in that day, he 
conclusion. They said that the life of Charley, } hobbled out as fast as he could, and with a white 
from the first surprise on that eventful evening, } face; and he would not go near her, when she 
that night when he had seen a fight, was a blank. asked for the man who had written her about 
They said that there was no bridge to connect } Charley: he, too, was afraid of her—the gaunt, 
the time before, and the time after that terrible } gtim apparition. 
experience. They cited vast authorities, and} To the doctors she was a little more con- 
confused themselves about them, and so far con- 3 Ciliating; and, although she told them they did 
fused Sandy Green, who was hobbling about, } not understand their business, yet, when one of 
that the rough man looked on Charley as though them leaned down, and tried to take Charley’s 
he were a ghost. hand from hers to give it a friendly shake, she 
One day Sandy Green, feeling in his pocket, } said: 
found the letter which Charley had written to } ‘Don’t, please! I want to hold him to me, 
Aunt Teddy, and which had never been posted, 4 for he’s all I’ve got.”” And the doctor could not 
and had been forgotten ever since. At sight o gi boi grasping hers, with a great choke in his 
it, he went for paper and pencil immediately. } throat. 
That night, he told the boys he had written | “If we could awaken Charley to some mem- 
to Charley’s aunt, getting the direction from } ory of the past,’ said this doctor to her, one day; 
Charley’s unposted letten “if we could bring him back to the day before 
“Aunt Teddy’s coming to camp, boys,” said } the fight—if he could recogniz2 something he had 
some of them, in faint remembrance of their old } known then, we might save him, perhaps.” 
-humor, over Charley’s relative. ‘Sandy Green «I’m not a rich woman,”’ was the reply, ‘but 
has written to her, telling her all about the boy.’’ } I'll write, this instant, to my agent to sell my 
Lo! lo! A few days after, a tall apparition, ; house. And that money—all I have in the 
gaunt and grim, draped in grey, made its ap-; world—I’ll give to’ the man who brings my boy 
pearance in the hospital, asking for Charley } back to me.” 
Morgan; and in less than an hour, it was known, } Now all this was duly reported about camp— 
all over, that Charley’s Aunt Teddy had come. all this and more. And it was told to Sandy 
All who could, sauntered past the window, just } Green, among others. He shook his head, grufily. 
to peep at her. But they did not go twice, for; But in the middle of the night, Sandy Green 























EVENING.—OVER A GRAVE. 
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rose up, like one possessed, and searched around, 
and found an old flat cigar box. 

All the next day he worked at the box, worked 
mysteriously, and kept lookers-on away. For 
two days he scraped at it. On the third, Charley 
was to go away with his aunt; for she had deter- 
mined to take him home. 

On this last evening, Sandy Green was seen 


He cheered the battle on. 














Green’s fingers trembled so that he could scarcely 
hold the impromptu fiddle. 

All at once, all at once, two tears rolled down 
Charley’s face; he started up, looked confusedly 
about him, opened his lips. 

«¢‘ Aunt Teddy !’’ he cried. 

He was saved. His aunt was kneeling at his 
feet, hugging his knees, crying wildly. 
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lurking about the hospital; and once, when Aunt The boys stood there, a glitter in their eyes, , 
Teddy rose and went to see about some final until the two doctors went up to Sandy Green, 
preparations for departure, he darted in; caught and shook him by the hand, for he had done 
Charley by the hand; and limping swiftly away more than they could do, and they owned to it. 
with him, took him to a little knoll far off; took Then they all, every man of them, went up to 
him to a drum, laid sidewise on the ground, and Sandy, and wrung his hand. He had let the 
seating him there, pulled out a cigar-box, shaped } fiddle fall to the ground, and his rough face was 
rudely like a violin, the strings of Charley’s own } seamed with tears. 
lost instrument stretched upon it. Then he ‘‘ Here! somebody lead me to Sandy Green,” 
brought out a rough bow. cried a voice, the voice of Charley’s aunt; “ for 

Charley sat down there, and smiled vaguely } I can’t see, I'm crying so hard; and my legs are 
up at the sky. Sandy drew the bow across the 3 clean gone from under me!” 
strings, but before he could repeat it, a rustling; And Aunt Teddy was marched up to him; but 
noise was heard, and there was Aunt Teddy, } not before Charley had caught both Sandy’s hands 
frightened out of her wits at missing Charley, } in his. 
and she was followed by half the boys, the two And what did Aunt Teddy do? She just threw 
surgeons among them. her arms around Sandy Green’s neck, and gave 
Sandy Green raised his hand to warn them. } him a sounding kiss, before all the boys, too. 
They stopped, motionless. Then slowly, labor- And from a score of strong throats came a cry: 
iously, out on the pleasant evening air, came the ‘Three cheers for Sandy Green—and a tiger!” 
old tune of “Home, Sweet Home,” rudely and And she shook hands with them, everyone. 
brokenly played, but there it was! there it was! Aunt Teddy did not have to sell her house, as 
The smile on Charley’s face faded out, like the } a reward for ‘anyone who could save her boy.” 
light of the ignus fatuus; a startled expression The cigar-box fiddle may still be seen there; 
came instead—he leaned forward, he listened. and often is seen there by Sandy Green and others; 
The boys pressed closer and closer. Sandy } and it is christened ‘‘ CHar.ey’s Fippiz!” 
EVENING. ° 
BY MAUD MEREDITH. 
Tuere’s a fire away on the hill-tops, She broods in the shadows softly, 
A fire from the setting sun, In the mists her face is veiled. 
A flash as of glowing embers, 
For the day with its work is done. She opens her arms to receive us, 
. And she lulls us asleep straightway. 
Down here in the depth of the valley, The black pines sing to us softly, 
The ev’ning her skirt has trailed. And the hemlock dreams of the day. 
OVER A GRAVE. 
BY CHARLES J.,PETERSON,. 
Drep with his harness on—the broad-swords leaping— To his last life-drop still that gay smile wearing, 
The wild fight surging fast. As if the day was won. : 
Sore wounded, weaker with each stroke, yet keeping 84 
Ilis stout front to the last! And was it not? Does truest, noblest glory na 
Tu shallow triumph lic? Th 
When others, faint of heart, sank down despairing, They longest, brightest live, in song and story, a 
i 


Who die as martyrs die. 











EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, for our first illustration, a very stylish , large bone buttons. Rolling collar. Pocket on 
skating costume. It has, as will be seen, a rather } either side, with a small handkerchief pocket on 
the breast, and small pockets for the hands on the 
front. The back is cut with long seams like a 
polonaise. Black felt hat witha grey wing. The 
brim of the hat is bound with grey astrachan. 
Price of pattern, fifty cents. 
Next is a mottled woolen serge—invisible green, 
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short skirt of dark grey camel’s hair, with a 
narrow knife-plaited flounce around the bottom. ? 
The long comfortable ulster is of rough grey » 
cloth, made double-breasted, and buttoned with’ 
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with tiny dashes of red, blue and gold color, all , demi-train, and trimmed with two narrow knife- 
through the material, much prettier than last ; plaitings. The same ornaments the edge of the 
season’s goods of the same description. It is ; Princess polonaise, which is made of the woolen 
made over a silk skirt of the same color, or else { serge, and over it is a sort of Breton jacket, 
cashmere of the same color. The under-skirt is’ made of the plain material, buttoned on both 








sides to the polonaise. This latter fastens at the 3 other two of the figured stuff. Eight yards figured 
back. The sleeves are of the plain material, with } material; ten yards of the plain. Price of polo- 
cuff of the other. There are three lappets, forming $ naise, fifty cents; over-jacket, twenty ane cents. 

the collar at the neck—the middle one plain; the; The back and front of a new design for & 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, 


water-proof garment is very stylish, and a great ; 
improvement upon those of the past five years. 
It may be trimmed with wide worsted braid, or 
quite plain. Price of pattern, fifty cents. 











We give, next, a house-dress of black cash- } 
mere, Henriette cloth, or alpaca, suitable for half 


mourning, if desired. It is cut in the Princess 


shape, and is bordered across the front of the 


skirt with two knife-plaitings of the material, or 
black silk. Our design is either to be laced or 


buttoned up the back, but that is entirely op- ‘ 


tional. We prefer, for convenience, the fastening } 
in front, although, for very young ladies, the : 
closing at the back is more youthful, certainly. } 
The train is plain, and without any trimming. : 


A long bow with ends ornaments the right side; 
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another at: the throat. The pocket is concealed 
under the side seam, and is underneath. The 
sleeves are small coat-shaped, finished with three 
narrow plaitings: a cross-band of silk being 
carried down the outside seam, and around the 
top of the plaiting, trimmed with crépe or black 
net. It would serve for a very stylish, yet simple 
half mourning costume, trimmed with silk, suit- 
able for any style of dress. Seventeen yards of 
single width material, and eight to ten yards of 
double fold. Price of pattern of robe, seventy- 
five cents. 
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Paletot for a girl of eight years is made of 
basket cloth trimmed with silk. The skirt of 
}the Princess dress, worn with the paletot, is 
trimmed with a fine knife-plaiting. The edge of 
; the paletot is cut out in square dents, and bound 
with silk the same color, or contrasting. The 
silk plaiting and cross bands ornament the entire 
length of the front, where the paletot fastens. 
‘ The collar and cuffs are plaited, and square 
' packets are added at the back. Nothing could 
: be prettier for an outside garment. The basket 
‘ cloth needs no lining, but if made of basket flannel 
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or serge, a wadded lining would have to be added. 
Price of pattern, twenty-five cents. 





An overcoat for a little boy, from four to six } 
years, is made of water-proof tweed, and trimmed 
with rows of Mohair braid, put on lengthwise, 
back and front. Pockets and collar to match, - - 
: j P ‘ ‘miss of ten to twelve years, is made of fancy 
and entirely covered with the braid. Pattern, : ‘ : : L 
¢ woolen checked material, trimmed with embroi- 


edad: ‘ dered galloon and lace. The plaited chemisette, 
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The back and front of a Breton jacket and vest, ; 
for a little girl from three to five years, scarcely ‘ 
needs description. Trim with embroidered gal- : 
loon and mother-of-pearl sequins, or’. buttons. 
Price of pattern, twenty-five cents. ; 


The front and back of an afternoon-dress for a : 
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worn under the Breton plastroon is of white 
muslin, with a ruffle of Valencienes lace. The 


back shows the costume made in a striped mate- 
rial, and trimmed with velvet ribbon, but the 
checked is much the most effective. 
pattern, forty cents. 


Price of 


A walking-dress for a little boy, of two to four 
years, is made with pique, trimmed with Ham- 
burg edging. Pattern, twenty-five cents. 


Another is of grey cashmere, trimmed with a 
cross-band of silk, with a little design in braiding ; 
to head it. Pattern, twenty-five cents. 

We give, in conclusion, one of the new designs 
for a cloth paletot. The material is dark blue 
cloth, and the fur trimming is seal. Any other 


fur trimmings. The back of this paletot is orna- 
mented with dark blue ribbons and gimp medal- 


lions. The front is fastened with a flap and 
buttons underneath. 





Patrerns of these ‘‘Every-Day’’ dresses, or 
for the costumes in our colored fashion-plate, or 
for our children’s dresses, paletots, etc., may be 
had on application, by letter, to Miss M. A. 
Gordon, dress and cloak maker, 1113 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, who will cut them out after 
our patterns, We have made this arrangement 
in answer to numerous solicitations. In sending 
for the patterns, always send the number of 
inches around the bust, length of sleeve, and 
around the waist; and if for a child, name the 
age. Enclose price of pattern and stamp. All 
orders promptly attended to. All children’s 
patterns, under twelve years, twenty-five cents. 
Polonaises, paletots, mantles, over-skirts, and 
basques for ladies, are fifty cents. Remember, 
that all these are late Paris patterns, and not the 





kind may be used; black always looks well, and 
is inexpensive. There is an endless variety of 
Vou. LXXITI.—5, 


second-rate costumes offered elsewhere. 
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This style of bodice will be very fashionable 


of which we give, above, an } for this season, as it is suitable fer thick material. 





The one } up. 
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We begin, this month, our full-sized Paper { engraving, showing how it will look when made 


Diagrams, giving patterns for dresses. 
we present, as a Supplement, with this number 


is a Coat Bodice, 
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BORDERS IN CREWEL WORK. 
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We give the half of the entire bodice full size. 
Join the back and side back together, according 
to the notches, and the front to the side back in 
the same way. We give the upper half of the 
sleeve: the under side is sloped out, indicated by 
the dotted line. The end of the coat-tail is turned 
up, as may be seen at the dotted line on the back 
piece. In cutting out the pattern, cut this piece 
out, and join it at the dotted line, before cutting 
the material. Buttons and braid are the trim- 





mings for the bodice. The skirt of the dress is 
bordered with a plaiting, headed with several 
rows of gathers. Draperies, edged with fringe, 
ornament the front of the skirt. Make in silk 
cashmere,or camel’s hair cloth, over silk petti- 





No. 1. Fronr. 
No. 2. Srmps-Back. 
No. 8. Back. 

No. 4. Sieeve. 





BY MRS. 





In the front of the number, we give, printed 
in colors, two patterns in crewel work, for table- 
cloths, etc., etc., as shown above. 

The crewel used for this kind of embroidery 
differs from ordinary zephyr—in being harder 
twisted, something between Saxony yarn and 
zephyr. It is sold in hanks—equal to about a 
quarter of an ounce of zephyr—6 cents per hank, 
or 70 cents per dozen hanks. 

The nasturtium pattern is worked on crash, or 
on the creamy-looking linen sold for the purpose. 
The crewels required are three shades of green 


UT 





to be used for the leaves, the veining light yellow 
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BORDERS IN CREWEL WORK. 





JANE WEAVER. 








green, scarlet and yellow for the flowers, with 
green centres. This design can be used for tea- 
table cloths; table borders worked on serge or 
brown lawn would look well; it is also intended 
for aprons, pinafores, dressing gowns, etc. 

The bird design is for tea-table cloths worked 
on crash or linen, or for a table border worked 
on serge with crewels; two shades of pink, two 
shades of green, black, yellow, and brown are 
required, all worked in crewel stitch. This de- 
sign would also be suitable for mantelpiece val- 
lances. 





BY MRS. 


In the front of the number, we give a full-page 
design in point lace. The pattern is complete, it 
will be seen, and needs only to be reproduced 
, ad infinitum. The materials required for one 


yard are twelve yards of linen braid ; two balls of 








DESIGN FOR POINT LACE. 





JANE WEAVER. 





Mecklenburg thread, No. 250; one reel of cotton, 
No. 60. All materials for the lace designs, if 
they cannot be procured where a subscriber lives, 
mey be had in Philadelphia, or New York, prices 
upon application. 
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Mareriats.—You require a pair of No. 12 
needles (this number would be too fine for a tight 
knitter) and half an ounce of white Saxony wool. 
This wool is particularly recommended for all 
knitted goods that require constant washing, as 
it is very soft, elastic, and does not shrink as 
some other makes of wool do. Cast on 41 
stitches. Ist row. Knit plain—2nd row. 
Purl.—3d row. Knit plain.—4th row. Purl.— 
5th row. Slip 1 for the edge stitch, * wool for- 
ward, slip 1 as if for purling, knit 2 together, 
repeat from * to the end stitch, knit 1.—6th row. 
Slip 1 for the edge, then wool forward, slip 1 as 
for purling, knit 2 together, repeat from * to the 
end, knit 1 at the end, the two stitches knit to- 
gether in this row lie over one another.—Knit 28 
more rows like the 6th row, there should then be 
15 stitches ef brioche stitch, on one side only of 
the work.—%5th row.. Knit plain 28 stitches, 
then turn, leave 13 stitches on the left needle, 
knit 15 plain, turn, therefore leaving 18 on the, 
right needle, on the 15 stitches work 18 rows of 
wool forward, slip 1 as if for purling, knit 2 t- 
gether, when these 18 rows are finished knit 12 
plain rows, then 6 rows, knitling 2 together at the 
end only of each row. You have now 9 stitches 
on the (80) Take up 8 stitches on the last 6 
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INFANTS’ KNITTED BOOT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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rows, taking up the side of the rows, 6 stitches 
on the 12 rows, and 10 on the side of the brioche, 
and 1 plain row, then knit the 13 stitches left on 
the left-hand needle, turn, knit all these back, 
the 9 on the toe, and take up the same number of 
stitches on the other side of the foot, then the 13 
left on the other needle. You have now all the 
stitches on one needle; 73 stitches, knit 8 plain 
rows.—9%h row. Knit 32, knit 2 together, knit 
5, knit 2 together, knit the rest plain.—10th row. 
Knit plain —Illthrow. Knit 32, knit 2 together, 
knit 3, knit 2 together, knit the rest plain.—12th 
row. Knit plain.—18th row. Knit 31, knit 2 
together, knit 38, knit 2 together, knit the rest 
plain.—14th row. Plain, knit 2 together, knit 
28, knit 2 together, knit 8, knit 2 together, knit 
28, knit the 2 last together.—15th row. Plain.— 
16th row. Knit 2 together, knit 26, knit 2 to- 
gether, knit 8, knit 2 together, knit 26, knit 2 
together.—17th row. Knit plain.—18th row. 
Knit 2 together, knit 24, knit 2 together, knit 3,; 
knit 2 together, knit 24, knit 2 together.—19th 
row. Knit plain, and then cast off, sew up the 
back of the leg, then the sole. The toe in this 
boot is a very well-shaped square one. Run a 
ribbon in the last row of brioche above the 
foot. 
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PENWIPER. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








This penwiper is formed of several leaves of ; pinked out at the edge; a cord and tassels termi- 
black cloth, with small appliqués of crimson } nate it at the top. This penwiper can be made 


cloth. In the inside there are black cloth leaves, 
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of any size desired. 





CURTAIN FOR DOOR-WAY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a design 
for curtain for door-way, or portiére as the French 
say, richly embroidered. These curtains are now 
very fashionable, and need not necessarily be 
expensive, or elaborate like this. In our May 
number for 1877, we gave a design for a window- 
curtain, both cheap and elegant, which would 
answer also for a portitre. We have been asked, 
since, for something more elaborate, and accord- 
ingly give this. The design is medieval, and 
would look particularly appropriate in Gothic 
rooms. 

The portitre is worked on brown velvet, and is 
@ combination of embroidery with appliqué, the 
idea being to produce effect by work done boldly, 
without being necessarily rough and coarse in 
execution. With this view, while both leaves 
and flowers are rendered in appliqué, the latter 
are done entirely in satin, giving thereby a fine 
tone of color and brilliancy. The forms of the 
petals and the shading are worked on the flowers 
in crewel before being appliqué on to its ground ; 
the crewel is of the same color as the satin, but 
of a darker shade and is worked in lines follow- 
ing the form of the flower, as shown by lines in- 
dicate] in the engraving. The leaves are of dif 





ferent greens, all of serge, and relieved with 
crewel, the entire leaf being of one-colored serge. 
The stem and stalks of the branches are embroi- 
dered in brown crewels. 

With regard to the coloring of the flowers, the 
treatment is not perforce arbitrary. In the work 
done, following the design accurately, the large 
flower at the base to the left is represented in 
rich red satin, its large spiky leaves being in 
green serge. On the reverse side, at the base, 
the principal flower is in two yellows, with the 
centre red. The flowers growing upwards to the 
middle of curtain are in shades of blue. The 
large flower in the middle on the right is in two 
yellows, with the alternate back leaves in green. 
The large flower seen almost in profile near the 
top is in two pinks, with a gold-colored centre ; 
while the smaller flowers are blue, yellow, and 
red, The berries which are shown in centre of 
blue flowers are represented by yellow satin with 
semicircles of brown crewel worked over it. The 
pink flowers have green satin centres worked 
over with another shade of brown crewel to in- 
dicate berries. 

This curtain is of larger size, nearly three 


yards in height, and two in width. 
(81) 








The fringe may 


either be a knitted one, or a bought cotton fringe 


sewn on. 


The embroidery on 


, OR AFTERNOON 


The needle case in the shape of a book is coy- 


ered with light brown leather, and lined with 


lined with rose-colored } satin of a similar shade. 


silk, and the sole with matelassé. A ring of} the cover, representing a bunch of forget-me-nots, 
is done in silk. The leaves of the book consist 


of fine flannel, and are vandyked and hemmed at 


the borders. 
suitable for the embroidery. 
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The top of slipper is embroidered 


with a suitable floral design in colored silk. 


COVER FOR SIDE 


These are in leather or cloth embroidery. The 
slipper-shaped needle and thimble case is made 


of brown leather or cloth, 
This cover is of white honeycomb canvas, ¢m- 


velvet prevents by friction the thimble from slip- 
broidered with crewels or colored ingrain cotton. 


We have given many designs in previous numbers 


ping out. 
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CORNER-PIECE FOR COVERLETS, Ero. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 

















Russian braid, lace stitch, and crochet. Trace } edge is finished off with 2 rounds of crochet as 
the design on tracing-paper, and go over the } follows:—Ist round: 1 double in the Ist purl of 
outlines with Russian braid. Then work the } braid, 5chain; miss1 purl; repeat. 2nd round; 
bars in overcast stich, and fill up the designs in } *1 double in the centre of the 5 chain, 1 chain, 1 
point de reprise. The connecting scallops are } purl of three chain, and 1 double, 1 chain; repeat 
embroidered in button-hole stitch. The outer? from*. For the corners consult the illustration. 
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CROSS-STITCH EMBROIDERY 
IN COLORED COTTON, FOR TOWELS, FRUIT NAPKINS, ETC. 








BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 











This style of border is very fashionable for} two colors of ingrain thread are used for the 
ornamenting house linen; but is likewise popu-} pattern. When completed, the threads of the 
lar for trimming dresses. A strip of canvas is { canvas are drawn out, and the design remains en 
tactzel over the material to be ornamented, and the material. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. Tue Fasnions ror Furs.—Light-colored furs will be 
“Prrerson” ror 1878! Futt-Size Diagram Parrerns!! } Worn in black faille. Seal does not look well with it, the 
—We call attention to the Prospectus for 1878 on the last } Contrast of brown with black being a mistake. Chinchilla, 
page of the cover. We claim there that “Peterson” is both ; therefore, silver fox, and skunk, will be arranged as bands 
better and cheaper than any magazine of its kind, and } 0D black dresses. What are called fur stoles will be very 
therefore the one, above all others, for the times. That the } Popular this winter; they are elegant-looking, and most 
public at large admits the justice of the claim, is proved by } Comfortable to wear. A fur stole consists of a band, taking 
the fact, that “ Peterson ” has now, and has had for years, the } the form of a priest's stole; it is passed round the neck, and 
largest circulation of any lady's book in the world, descends in a double band to the feet. It is lined with satin 
For 1878, “Peterson” will deserve this circulation still } &f 8°me bright color, such as flame, ruby, sapphire blue, tur- 
ry quoise blue, or straw; and there are deep cuffs to match, 
sold with the stole, which is fastened with three bows of 
satin ribbon; and similar bows ornament the cuffs near the 
elbow. The fur stole is made in skunk, beaver, otter, and 
sable. For evening wear, grebe and ermine are substituted. 
A New Fasnion 1n SHoes has sprung up, this winter, 

$ The shoes are made of kid, and the front comes high on the 
instep; the heel is not very high, and frequently the too is 
ornamented with white silk embroidery. It is tied with 
ribbons like a man’s shoe, and the toes are rounded, Col- 
i ored stockings of fine wool, with embroidered clocks, are 
g worn with this shoe. The clocks, be it observed, are always 
Q 
$ 


more. The full-size diagram patterns, to be given, in eve 
number, will make “ Peterson ” absolutely indispensable in ; 
the family, cvex as a matter of cconomy. Old subscribers { 
write that this was all that was wanted to make “ Peterson” { 
perfect as a lady’s book. In other respects, also,—in the 
stories, engravings and fashions—the magazine will be bet- > 
ter than ever. 3 
This is saying a great deal. But what other lady’s book 
has such writers as Mrs. Ann §. Stephens, Mrs. F. Hodgson 
Burnett, Frank Lee Benedict? Or; in humor, than the 
author of “Josiah Allen’s Wife?” &. Or, in tragedy, than 
the author of “ The Second Life?” Or what other magazine 
gives such steel engravings, all after the very best artists: 
Bougereau, Meyer Von Bremen, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Comte 
Calix, Hayter, etc., etc.? Or what fashion book has such ; 
colored plates. “ Peterson’s” is not merely a magazine of } 
literature, remember; it is one of literature, art and fashion. 
Its object, in a word, is to combine more than any other, and $ " 
$ we give, as a Supplement, with this number, are pronounced 


to give it at a lower price. ¢ * A : 
We continue to offer three kinds of clubs. For one kind $ everywhere, “ the only thing needed to make tho ee 
perfect.” A lady writes, “ You are always progressive, as this 


the premium is our unrivalled engraving. For another ; ‘ . sy 
kind, the premium is a copy of “ Peterson” for 1878. For ¢ shows; the patterns will be simply invaluable.” We under- 
still another kind, there are two premiums: the engraving ¢ take this additional expenee, and & = ce: way heavy Ws 
and also a copy of “Peterson.” No other magazine offers § confident that an increased subscription list will indemnify 
such inducements. us for the cost. The patterns, like that given, this month, 
Now is the time to get wp clubs. Every lady will subscribe Will always be after the very Untest Purtsian styles. 
for “ Peterson,” if its merit and cheapness are fairly put be- 
fore her. A specimen will be sent, gratis, if written for, to 
get up the club with. 





of light silk ; and very often the stockings are checked with 
two colors—green and blue, or plain cardinal red, peasant’s 
blue, or bishop’s violet. 


Ovr Fvuit-Size Diacram Parrerns, the first of which 





Ovr Surers “Gems or Art,” with twenty-five steel en- 
gravings, each of the size of “ Borrowed Plumes,” in this 
number, will be sent, as a premium, if preferred, instead of 
“The Angels of Christmas.” Or a copy of “Tho Pictorial 
give, as a New Year’s gift to our subscribers, two superb 3 Ananal,” also with twenty-five steel plates, but different 
colored patterns, for the now very fashionable crewel work. } fom Gam Se Ge", = bo cent on tho cume tome. 
This splendid and unrivalled embellisument cost us as much ' Or cach will be sent to subscribers (but to those only) on the 


as a “chromo,” and has as many colors. It is a rival to the 3 receipt of fifty cents. 
¢ 
§ 


Our Cotorep PatrerNn.—In the front of the number, we 


beautiful one given in our December number. In other P 
magazines such patterns have never been attempted. Wo “TWENTY-oNe Years.”—Wo have a letter, which says: 
give them as proofs, that, with every returning year, this, ; “Tt is now twenty-one years since I (then a little girl just 
tho best of the lady’s books, will grow better and better. entering my teens) first commenced getting up clubs for 
your excellent magazine, which, I think, still continues to 
gain in excellence, and is, as it ever has been, ‘The Queen 
of the Monthlies!’ I am now getting up my twenty-second 
club.” 


— ; 


Fasuion 18 Gerrina Practicat, we are glad to say. We } 
have short skirts, petticoats guileless of starch, woolen ‘ 


‘ 
< 





stockings, shoes, and a net for the hair; all of which aro } — 
eee vr quently conducive to health, because, ; Waar 1s THE Errquette?—We begin, in this number, 4 
the toilette being no longer cumbersome, the exercise of } series of articles on Etiquette, to be continued through the 


walking is more readily undertaken. year. These papers will discuss the etiquette of dress, be- 


havior, etc., etc. They will, when completed. form a perfect 
“No Caton-Pewny.”—A lady writes to us: “Last year, I } manual on the subject. 
was induced to subscribe for a somewhat cheaper magazine, —- 


but + found it a mere catch-penny affair, promising every- { Brauty may Arrract love at first, but remember, it ew- 
thing and perforraing notl.ing. So, this year, I camo back ‘ not alone retain affection. It is the sterling qualitics of the 
love, ‘ heart and mind that win in tho long run. 
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Over Premium Enoravine for 1878, “The Angels of 
Christmas,” proves even more popular than we had expected. 
We have scores of letters, from persons raising clubs, ex- 
pressing their admiration of it. The newspapers are equally 
enthusiastic. “Of rare excellence and beauty,” says the 
Lyons (N. Y.) Press, “and engraved in the most brilliant 
manner.” Says the Centralia (Mo.) Guard, “It is not one of 
the cheap, colored lithographs, with which the country is 
flooded, but a first-class line and stipple engraving, executed 
in the highest style of art. In artistic merit and beauty, it 
is, we think, the finest ‘ Peterson’ has ever issued.” 

We will add that it is no old plate vamped up for the occa- 
sion, as is the case with most of those offered by other publish- 
ers, but has been designed and engraved expressly for us, re- 
gardless of cost, by Illman Brothers. The infantine beauty, the 
cherubic innocence of the angels’ faces, in this engraving, 
have never been equaled on canvas. This part of the picture 
is after Sir Joshua Reynolds. These angels’ faces are hover- 
ing in the sky, gazing, from afar, on Bethlehem, over which 
shines refulgent the Star of the East. It is an engraving 
that ought to be on the walls of every home in the land. 

In order to secure it, it is only necessary to get up a small 
club for “ Peterson.” Yor clubs of larger size, an extra copy 
of the magazine wili be given, in addition to this beautiful 
premium engraving. See the advertisement on the cover. 


A Cure For SLEEPLESSNESS, ling to an inent 
physician, is to eat an onion, raw, or stewed. Those, with 
whom this does not agree, may, however, induce sleep by 
other means. The same physician says: “Sleeplessness is 
caused by the fact that the blood is in the brain, not in the 
stomach. The remedy, therefore, is obvious. Call the blood 
down from the brain to the stomach. This is to be done by 
eating a biscuit, a hard-boiled egg, a bit of bread and cheese, 
or something. Follow this up with a glass of milk, or even 
water, and you will fall asleep.” 

MepicinaL Henps, eEtc., EtTc.—Dr. Livezey, whose 
“Mother’s Department” has been so acceptable to our 
readers, begins, in this number, a series of articles on Medi- 
cal Botany, the design being to describe the ordinary plants, 
that grow in field and wood, with the ulterior intent to set 
forth their medicinal virtues. No such articles have ever 
before appeared, and they will, we think, be found invaluable. 
They will be continued under our “ Mother’s Department.” 
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5 Music in the House. / By Johu Huliah, LL.D. 1 vol., 12mo. 
} Philadelphia: Porter & Coates—This is a plea for music in 
} private houses as distinguished from music in public halls, 
As such music must, be principally vocal, it is, therefore, a 
} plea for vocal music, and further for choral music. The 
$ book is well written, and if it can gain its end, if it can 
; improve the taste for music, and extend its cultivation, it 
will have performed a great service. Though originally 
written for the English public, it is suitable also for the 
American. The volume is handsomely printed. 

That Girl of Mine. 1 vol., 12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers.—This new novel comes out anonymously, 
and seems to be by an entirely new hand. We certainly do 
not recognize any known author in its style. The scene of 
the story is laid in Washington city, and society there is 
described with such evident knowledge of the subject, that 
we take the writer to be a resident of the political metropolis. 
Under thin disguises, too, we think we recognize more than 
one celebrity. 

He and I; or, Was It He? By the author of “ Annals of a 
Baby.” 1vol.,12mo. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co.—The 
> present story isa much more ambitious effort than its pre- 
decessor. The plot turns on the legend of the Wandcring 
Jew, of which Croly, in his “ Salathiel,” so skilfully availed 
himself. The scene is laid partly in Asia, and the pictures 
of life in the desert are exceedingly well done. We can sin- 
cerely recommend the book. 

Lil. By the Hon. Mrs. Fetherstonough. 1vol.,12mo. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—This is one of that very 
popular “Star Series,” former volumes of which we have 
favorably noticed. The heroine of the present story is an 
impulsive, warm-hearted girl, who will become as great a fa- 
vorite with the reader as she was, according to the narrative, 
with all who knew her. 

What a Boy. By Julia A. Willis. 1 vol.,12mo. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Oo.—Another of those books, like 
“That Girl of Mine,” which are so popular just now. This 
one is divided into three parts, “What Shall We Do with 
Him?” “What Will He Do with Himself?” “Who is to 
Blame for the Consequences?” It is a volume of nearly 
four hundred pages. 

The Telephone. By Professor A. E. Dolbear. 1 vol., 24mo, 
Boston: Lee &: Shepard.—A very excellent description of the 
instrument, which has aroused so much curiosity, during 
> the past year. The phenomena of electricity, magnetism, 
$ and sound, as involved in the action of the telephone, are 
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For Firry Cents extra, a copy of “The Angels of 5 clearly explained. Directions are also given for making a 


Christmas,” or any other of our premium engravings, will 
be sent to subscribers to “Peterson” for 1878. But as this 
represents only the cost of printing an impression, we must 
confine this offer strictly to subscribers. 


“Nor Dirricutr.”—A lady, who sends us a club for 1878, 
writes :—“ It is not difficult to account for the world-wide 
popularity of ‘Peterson.’ It is easy work to obtain sub- 
scribers; it is just splendid; every family ought to have it.” 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

A Woman’s Thoughts About Women. By Miss Muloch. 1 
vol.,12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is 
another volume of that cheap and popular “ Dollar Series,” 
which has attracted so much, and such deserved, attention. 
Miss Muloch’s works, “John Halifax,” for instance, place 
her in the front rank of women who are entitled to speak 
for her sex. Every lady ought to have this book. It is full 
of valuable suggestions, It is also a most eloquent plea for 
woman. The volume is handsomely printed, and bound 
with great taste. 

Baby Ballads, Illustrated by Oscar Pleitch. 1 vol, 16mo. 
Eoston: Lee 4: Shepard.—A very prettily illustrated little 
volume of poems adapted to the cupacities of children. 


speaking telephone. 

Fret-Sawing. For Pleasure and Profit. 1 vol., 12mo. New 
York: H. T. Williams—A capital little treatise, profusely 
illustrated, showing how to use the fret-saw. The tools to 
be used are described, and numerous patterns given; the 
whole forming a perfect guide to this kind of work. 

Adrift in the Ice-Fields. By Capt. Charles W. Hall. Illus- 
trated. 1 vol., 12mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—A story for 
boys, the scene of which is laid principally in Lower Canada. 
The tale is well told, the descriptions vigorous, and the in- 
cidental knowledge imparted very considerable. 

Dessie’s Six Lovers. A Summer Idyl. 1 vol.,12mo. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers —A pleasantly told story, 
ending happily, as all orthodox love stories ought. The 
volume is printed in bold, clear type, which is a very great 
recommendation. 

The Coquette. By the author of “ Misserimus.” 1 vol., 8vo. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson d: Brothers—The principal cha- 
racter, in this novel, is a very graphic delineation. Lord 
Davenant also is well hit off. On the whole the novel is 
quite good. 

The Life of Ediwin Forrest. By James Rees. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—Tho author of this 


) 
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} memoir knew Mr. Forrest intimately. The work abounds 
» with reliable anecdotes, 
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“The use of garlic, both asa and t, can 
be traced up to the highest antiquity. It often proves ben: 
ficial in enfeebled digestion and fiatul , when ly 
used as a condiment. A syrup of garlic is often used with 
decided benefit in chronic catarrh, and other pectoral af- 
fections, especially of children, as well as in the nervous and 
spasmodic coughs to which they are liable. 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


*Wuewn You Ger up Crvss, show, to those you ask to sub- 
scribe, what others think of “ Peterson.” The newspapers, 
for example, are unanimous that it is the cheapest and best. 
Says the Decatur Republican: “ We recommend it to all as 
the cheapest and best now published. It comes to us, ever 


a 1 








fresh and interesting, with literary contributions by the best 
authors, etc., etc.” The Portland West Shore says: “As a 
magazine of fashion, it is at the head of the list, Its engrav- 
ings are always well executed, and its colored plate admirably 


A few drops of the juice has been employed to check 
nervous vomiting, and applied warm to relieve ear-ache. The 
expressed juice is also an old remedy for deafness. 

Fresh bulbs of the garlic rubbed to a pulp, with as much 


done. The reading matter is much better than any other 
magazine of the kind.” The Sunset (Chicago) Times says: } SU8@F as can be incorporated with it, is frequently efficacious 
“Everybody who subscribes, wonders how they ever got along } #8 ® Vermifuge. Dioscorides advised garlic as a remedy for 
without it, and are ready to make all sacrifices necessary to tape worm, venomous bites, coughs, etc.; and Celsus em- 
renew their subscriptions. It more than fills the programme } Ployed it to prevent paroxysms of ague. One of the oldest 
laid out in its prospectus.” The Cardwell (Canada) Sentinel } U8¢8 was to apply it to the spine of young children, to re- 
says: “It is the best two dollar periodical in the whole range ; lieve them of whooping cough. 

of literature.” The Fulton (Mo.) Telegraph says: “The The external uses of garlic are more extensive and more 
December number is a miracle of beauty: all things consid- } important than its internal. Bruised and applied to the 
feet, it relieves, by revulsive action, disorders of the head; 





ered, this magazine has no equal at its price.” The Vincennes 
(Ind.) Times says: “The superb colored pattern in the De- and in febrile disorders of children, it quiets restlessness, 
cember number is alone worth the price of that number.” and induces sleep. In dysenteric affections, hot poultices of 
The Marscilles (Ill.) Plaindealer says: “It is always so } bruised garlic placed on the abdomen, are very soothing; 
charming, we cannot see how the ladies can do without it. ; and the same laid over the bladder, will often overcome re- 
The reading matter is the very best of its kind.” The Oxford } tention of urine, especially of children. A fresh cut clove 
(Mich.) Journal says: “Every household in the land should } Of garlic applied to a spot stung by a hornet or bee, will 





subscribe for this fine magazine, as its patterns, receipts and } 


other valuable instruction will save the price it costs.” The 
Le Roy (N. Y.) Gazette says: “ Every taste is satisfied by this 
magazine.” We could quote pages of similar encomiums. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson” has had, for twenty years, an average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village and cross-roads, 
and is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Pererson’s MaGazing, Philadelphia. 

Natoure Recerves tar Crepit of having developed many 
exquisite and beautiful complexions, which, in reality, are 
due solely to the use of Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” Sold 
by druggists everywhere. 

Save a Doran, by subscribing for “ Peterson’s,” instead 
of for other magazines, no better, that charge three or four. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


[Mepica, Borany.—Or tHe GarpEN, FIELD, AND Forest.] 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 


I.—ALLIvM, ITs SPECIES. 

ALLIum Satrvum.—Sexual system, hexandria monogynia; 
natural order, liliacese. This species of garlic is a native of 
Europe, particularly of Sicily, Italy, and the South of France. 
It is cultivated in all civilized countries, and is almost uni- 
versally found in our gardens. Allium is a very extensive 
genus, including more than sixty species, mostly European. 
Gray describes seven species. 

Allium Sativum, commonly called English garlic, to distin- 
guish it from those which grow wild in our fields and 
meadows, is the only species now oficinal in medicine. 

The English are said to detest it, while the Russians, 
Spaniards, Jews, and Irish everywhere relish it. So pene- 
trating is its odor, and the volatile oil obtained from the 
garlic, that if a poultice even be applied to the soles of the 


feet, the odor will be exhaled from the lungs, and the taste } 
will be perceptible. The flesh of fowls, their eggs as well as } 


milk and butter, are liable to be impregnated by it. 


promptly allay the pain. 
> ALiium Cepa (Head Allium), Garden Onion.—This vege- 
table is noticed in connection with garlic, merely to say, that 
? its native country is unknown, but is itself universally 
; known, and esteemed, and cultivated for culinary purposes; 
H that the expressed juice is a popular remedy for crowp and 
> catarrh of children; and a poultice of hot, mashed onions 
$ applied over the lower part of the abdomen of infants and 
; others, in retention of urine, is equally as effectual as garlic. 
} Raw onions eaten before breakfast is a popular remedy fer 
3 ague in some sections of country. The peculiar effect or 
property of the onion is thus playfully referred to, by 
Shakespeare: 


“ And if the boy have not a woman’s gift 
To rain a shower of commanded tears, 
An onion wili do well for such a shift, 
Which in a napkin being close conveyed, 
Shall, in despite, enforce a watery eye.” 


A few remarks upon three other species of garlic, though 
not medicinal, may be interesting to the general reader. 

ALtium Porrvum, Garden Leek.—This species of garlic is 
still found in many gardens, particularly of foreigners, and 
is used as an ingredient in soups, etc. 2! seems to be re- 
garded as a sort of national emblem by the Welsh, and is 
thus noticed by the poet Gray: 


Leek to the Welsh. To Dutchman, butters dear; 
Of Irish swains, potuto is the cheer; 
Oats for their feasts, the Scottish shepherds grind, etc.” 





$ Axtrum Scua@noprasum, Chives—Like its kindred, too 
well known to be described, is a native of Europe, but culti- 
vated in gardens, more formerly than at present, and used 
as a culinary herb. Chopped fine, it is used as a kind of 
medicinal food for young poultry, mixed with their other 
food. 

Atiium VentAte, Field or Crow Garlic—The “oldest in- 
habitants” say that this species of garlic was brought to 
Pennsylvania, by the first Welsh immigrants, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining an early spring pasture for their cattle. 
Be this story as it may, it is now completely naturalized, and 
in some districts so abundant as to be a pest and a nuisance 
—not only imparting (to most people) a disgusting flavor to 
milk, butter, etc., but when the bufblets are abundant among 
> the wheat, they seriously injure flour, and render the proper 
3 mamufacture of it difficult. 
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ETIQUETTE. 

Eriquette ror Morgnina-Deess,—For a lady, dress is 80 
important, that, even as a matter of etiquette, it must be 
given the first place, In other words, there is an etiquette 
of dress as well as of manners. Certain dresses should be ; 
worn, at certain times, and in certain ways: one is fit for } 
the house in the morning, another for promenade, another 
for an evening party; and one who dresses differently, in 

cultivated society, is apt to be thought underbred. 

We would premise that we do not extra 
when we say there should be this variety of dress ; for if a 
lady uses one dress, she cannot be wearing out another; and 
one suitable dress for each occasion will. not only last for one 
season, but for two er three, if the material is good, and it is 
well made, and is not cut, or trimmed, in too pronounced a 
style. For, be it remembered, a very showy dress is one that 
will date itself; in other words persons will say, “She has 
lived in that dress for years; it was made at such and such } 
atime.” With this preliminary observation, we proceed to } 
speak, this month, of the etiquette for the dress a lady 
should wear at home, and for morning callers. 

For the morning, at home, a dress ought to be longer than 
one for out-of-doors. The demi-train is much more graceful 
than the short skirt; and with a ruffle, from a quarter to 
half a yard deep basted on the inside of the skirt, the train 
is kept clean; and the ruffle can be taken out, and washed, 
and replaced, as often as is necessary: this ruffle need only 
start from the side gores. One of the prettiest fashions for 
morning dress is the Princess, straight down the front and } ; 
almost close-fitting there, but quite so at the back, with a 3 

3 
3 
5 








train that is untrimmed: the fron: is usually trimmed all 
the way from the shoulders down, and buttoned the full 
length. This dress can be made of camel’s hair, cashmere, 
merino, or any of the hundreds of varieties of woolen goods, 
that now come, varying in price from twenty cents up to two 
dollars a yard, and therefore can be brought within the 
means of all. Silk can be used, but it is not so soft and 
pretty. For those whose occupations are no more arduous 
than making point laces, embroidering in crewels, or read- 
ing the last new book, light blues, or pinks, or delicate buffs, 
even whites, or soft grays, or fawn colors, trimmed with 
knots of pretty gay ribbons, are suitable. In such a case, 
frills of lace, zigzagged down the front, with bows or knots 
of ribbon, add very much to the effect. For those who are 
older, and require a more sober style of dress, darker shades of 
blue, violet, crimson, deeper grays and fawns are in keeping. 
The busy housewife should have the train of her mcrning 
dress made shorter than that of the woman of leisure. It 
should be without the lace, the many bows of ribbon, buttons 
alone being the only ornaments down the front, with ribbons } 
at the throat and pockets only. Pretty flannels, in small ; 
plaids, or some simple-figured goods, will stand the wear of } } 
much use better than a plain material. Of course, for sum- ; 
mer, the simplest chintz, or pique, or any white goods, may } 
be worn, trimmed with braids, or ruffles: a belt or sash would 
add greatly to the summer morning dress. To protect the 
dress, while busy, a neat white apron should be worn; it 
may be full of pretty, suggestive pockets, if liked, or it may } 
be made of one of the towels, that are now embroidered in ; 
red at the ends (for which embroidery we have given pat- } 
terns),and pinned on. In our next number we will give an 
engraving of a morning dress with one of these towel aprons. 








When the breakfast cups have been washed, the room dusted, 
and the flowers watered, the apron may be laid aside. ; 
Neatness, above all things, is necessary to the true lady. } 
One woman will look perfectly thorough-bred in a shilling } 
dress, while another may have on the most expensive toilet } 
that Paris can produce and yet look—vulgar. No crimping } 
pins, or curl papers are allowed after a lady leaves her cham- ; 
ber: the hair should be simply, but becomingly adjusted ; ? 
the collars and cuffs should be spotlessly fresh; the shoes 


$ monious “ Reception,” or 


and stockings neat; and above all no jewelry is to be worn 
in the morning; rattling bracelets and dangling chains are 
utterly out of place then. If the ears are pierced, only the 
simplest ear-rings should be worn, and the fingers should be 
divested of all rings, except the wedding or engagement 
ring, or a seal-ring. By following these hints, any lady can 
be prepared for either the privacy of her own home, or for 
early morning callers. But no matter what the material of 
the “breakfast dress” may be, nor how pretty made, is it 
allowable to be worn during the whole day; the half tight 
fitting dress that looks so comfortable and appropriate in the 
morning, looks slovenly when morning occupations are over. 

In large towns, where calls are so usual from one to four 
o'clock, the morning-dress, which we have described, is not 
appropriate after one o’clock: that is if the lady is “At 
Home” to any except her intimate friends. Then, a dress, 
with a demi-train skirt, made of silk, cashmere, or any other 
material that is preferred, should be worn. In winter, the 
tint should be rather dark for ordinary occasions; but it may 
be of some rich color. Plain linen cuffs and collant, with a 
little lace edging, or embroidery ; a locket, suspended around 
the neck, by a velvet; a bow of bright, or light-colored 
ribbon; a bow of ribbon in the hair, suitable to be worn 
with the dress; neatly arranged hair, and well-fitting shoes. 
If the throat is pretty, a dress cut open at the neck, with a 
plain frilling, is admissible. A dress of this kind is 
suitable for a house-dress all day, let the material be what 
it will; and if the stuff of which the dress is made is not too 
cheap, the ruffling, etc., etc., may be rather elaborate, other- 
wise such ruffling would be out of place. 


For more ceremonious occasions, such as a “ Reception,” 
or a formal “ At Home,” the dress should be of lighter tints, 
brighter colors, and more elaborate in make. It will -be 
quite appropriate to have more trimmings on skirt and 
waist; and the hair may be a little more showily dressed. 
Asmall bouquet of artificial flowers may be worn on the breast, 
or in the belt: or if the window garden will afford it, a few 
geranium leaves, with a cluster of the rich flower, or a rose- 
bud, may be substituted and will be much better. The 
sleeves, for a ceremonious morning-dress, may, if desired, 
only reach to the elbow; but in that case the gloves should 
have four, or five buttons; and for these ceremonious occa- 
sions gloves are indispensable. Or the long mitts, which have 
been introduced within the last year, may take the place of 
the gloves. A fan will often be found necessary, in the heat 
and excitement of such a reception; but it should never be 
of lace in the daytime. All morning-dresses, it must be re- 
membered, should be high at the back and on the shoulders; 
but, if preferred, they can be cut open, square, or heart-shaped, 
in front. A good deal oi lace may be worn about the neck, 
or tulle can be crossed over the bosom. The neck should 

not be too open, however; or, if the dress is very dark, a 
) soft, white fichu, or one made of soft, light-blue silk, or crepe, 
pink, buff, or scarlet, will add very much to the “dressy” 
look of the costume. Very little jewelry should be worn, 
even with a “ reception-dress ;” but more is allowable than 
with other day-dresses. 

A hint or two as to what is etiquette in dress, for gentle- 
men, in the morning. For an ordinary call, the ordinary 
walking-dress is all that is required. For the more cere- 
“At Home,” either it, or a frock 
coat. But at a very ceremonious affair, such as a wedding 
reception, the frock coat is more desirable. Of course, on 
all ceremonious occasions, a gentleman should wear gloves; 
but they should be of some color to suit his dress, and never, 
except at very ceremonious affairs, even light-colored. 
Neither the swallow-tail coat, nor a white cravat, should be 
worn, except in the evening. 

Next month, we shall speak of the etiquette in dress for 
promenading. Or for driving, or making calls, with a 


carriage. 
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PARLOR GAMES: have not, for everything has its shady side—throw some 


loose stones tegether in rockery form, and plant ferns there, 
They wiil revel in the obscurity of the retreat which you 
have chosen for them, and smile gracefully and thankfully 
upon you from out of their dark corner. 


Home-Trvrus.—A diplomatic game, showing how the same 
fact is capable, if properly manipulated, of being drawn to 
any inferences, however opposite they may be. One of the 
company—supposing it to be a lady—informs her neighbor 
that she wishes she were some animal or object supremely 
disagreeable, and asks if he knows why. The person ad- 
dressed is bound to give a passable reason, and at the same 
time to avoid paying a compliment in giving it. The lady OUR NEW COOK-B OOK . 
then asks the person on her right the same question, and in Ba Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
this case must be answered with a corpliment. For in- § practical housekeeper. 
stance, the lady may say, “I should like to be a coal-scuttle; dee se wee 


can you tell me why?” The first person addressed may . 
answer, “Because you are less fair than useful, and your Boiled ame with Oyster Sauce—Grate a loaf of bread; 
heart is only fit to be burnt.” The second person, of whom me a ope oysters, one-quarter ye of butter, pepper, 
the same question is asked, replies, “ Because you furnish the ; : lara area aaant re er reid stuff the 
charm of home, and when appealed to never fail to produce } UT*ey W? ese ingredients, and make into balls, and boil 
om a what is left; sew up the turkey; dredge it, and put it in 
aflame.” Ora gentleman may say, “I should like to be a ‘ 
7 ay ae cold water enough to cover it; set it over the fire; lct it boil 
centipede; can you tell me why?” The first person appealed 
‘ slowly for an hour; take off the scum as it rises; then take 
to, replies, “Because you would be the better able to run : Fo 
i - o off the kettle, and cover it closely; if it be a middling size. 
away from your creditors.” The second answers, “In order ¢ let it stand in th ¢ for half an h pe bet nde ’ 
that whenever one of your friends had not a leg to stand ; ¥ i ind 22) CHS POe We BRIE Si HOU; CNS SOI DNS ope 
‘ ” $ in will cook it enough, and keep the skin whole or very 
upon, you might lend him one of your own.” Each one of 2 
" F white. When you dish it, pour on a little oyster sauce; lay 
the company takes a turn at the choice, and by the time the ’ 
end is reached a pretty crop of disparagement, and an equally the balls around: the turkey; serve the rest of the sauce in 
: }a boat. Let the turkey be put on in time to stew as above, 


sesso 4 Me larwete uaer wales reothment ornare it cooks it toperfection. The turkey should be put on the 
dincyvesed. fire and heated before it is served. 

Trish Stew of Mutton is made by cutting a loin of mutton 
into chops; put them in water and let stew for half an hour. 
Stir a cup of rich milk or cream in twelve Irish potatoes 
that have been boiled, peeled and mashed while hot; put 
half the potatoes in a deep dish, and then put in the chops, 
and then the rest of the potatoes. Put them in the oven, 
and bake them a light brown. When ready to serve, pour 
over them a gravy made of the water in which the chops 
were stewed. Season it with pepper and salt, and an onion; 
let it stew for twenty minutes, and then thicken it with one 
tablespoon of butter rolled in one tablespoon of flour. 

Croquettes of Meats.—Take any kind of meat; minco it. 
For one dish, put three tablespoons of minced ham ; seasoned 
with pepper, salt, and nutmeg; one tablespoon of butter, 
rolled in three of flour; moisten all wth one-half a pint of 
cream, or boiled milk ; stir until it is ropy; stir in the fresh 
meat to the consistency of hash; let it get cool; the meat 
to have been previously cooked. Make in forms; roll in 
beaten yolk of egg, and bread crumbs; form with a knife, 
not touching them with the hand; fry in hot lard, with a 
little parsley. 











QvattricaTions.—In this game, the player possessing the 
most inventive genius writes a story, leaving blank spaces 
before each noun and proper name which occur in it, and 
then appeals in turn to each of the company for an adjective, 
until the whole of the spaces are filled up. The tale is thon 
read aloud, and much amusement will probably be derived 
from the quaint and utterly inapplicable way in which the 
adjectives come in. For instance, the narrator writes: 
“The (metalliferous) Mr. Barkins, walking one (rectangular) 
day in company with the (calcareous) Bishop of Pennsyl- 
vania, met the (straw-colored) Mrs. Barkins driving in en 
(empty-headed) barouche, with the (iron-plated) baby, the 
(kilted) nurse, and the (hypothecated) Queen of Honolulu, 
whereupon he naturally went to the (dessicated) canal, and 
precipitated his (multifarious) body into the (incongruous) 
water, which resulted in a most (felicitous) suicide, and a 
(vicarious) verdict of felo de se.” The more far-fetched the 
adjectives the better, since they add the more to the startling 
nature of the history told. 
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perfectly white, but unground. It should be washed in two 
¢ or three waters, after which it is to have boiling water 
uaieoe ‘ poured over it, to be covered up, and left standing all night. 
Nothing is more beautiful, in a room, than ferns. And $ It is then to be taken out and put into a saucepan (one quart 
they can be made to grow so easily aad with comparatively ; of hominy to two of water), and boiled four or five hours, or 
little expense. Without any curtailment of necessary space, ; till quite soft. Drain it, put it into a deep dish, add some 
without any inconvenience, these beautiful plants may be $ butter to it, and send it to table hot, but uncovered. It is 
so arranged as that every house, “be it ever so humble,” § eaten with any sort of meat, but particularly with corned 
may become a “Fern Paradise.” The hardier kinds, if kept { beef or pork. What is left cold may be made next day into 
within doors, will survive the winter, and look fresh and thick cakes, and fried with butter. Small hominy or Carolina 
green throughout; and the more delicate and fragile of the { grits must be similarly treated, but is cooked with only a 
species may be preserved in all their natural freshness under § pint and a half of water to two pints of corn. It must also 
a covering of glass. Plant them in acase and cover them { be served uncovered, as otherwise it is thin and watery. 
with a shade, and then you will have, even in midwinter, ; Samp is Indian corn skinned, and then pounded or ground 
a miniature fernery. Do you want a sweet smell as froma } till it resembles very-coarse meal. It is cooked and eaten, 
country lane? Take off the covering of glass, and your tiny § like small hominy, with butter and sugar, or molasses, or 
imprisoned favorites will exhale the sweet familiar odors; } with sugar and cream. 
and where the moisture has rested on their feathery tips, Celery Sauce-—Wash and pare one large bunch of celery ; 
there you will see as if it had been dewdrops. Have you } cut in small bits; boil until tender. One-half pint cf 
a dark, damp corner in your garden, where you cannot get ¢ cream, mace, nutmeg, a small picce of butter. Boil it 
your flowers to grow? If you have—and few there are who / gontly; and, when the sauce is quite thick, serve. 


Hominy is Indian corn freed from its yellow skin, and 
HORTICULTURAL. 


FERNS IN THE Hevsz. 
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Brown Onion Sauce.—Cut off both ends of the onions; fry 
them in two ounces of melted butter, until they are a light 
brown ; pour into them one pint of gravy to six onions. 

To Fry Sweet Potatoes——Wash, and pare them. Parboil 
them for half an hour, and then fry them in boiling lard. 
Split them in two after boiling them. 

DESSERTS. 

Arrowroot Shape—Mix two ounces of arrowroot in-half a 
pint of cold water, let it settle; pour off the water, and 
flavor the arrowroot with a little orange-flower water. Boil 
one quart of milk with some sugar and a little cinnamon, 
strain through a tammy on to the arrowroot, stirring all the 
time; simmer a short time, still stirring; put it into a well- 
oiled mould, turn it out the following day, and serve it with 
acustard made with one pint of milk, four yolks of eggs, 
and flavored with orange-flower water. 

Lemon Pudding.—Beat well together four ounces of fresh 
butter to a cream, and eight ounces of sifted sugar; to these 
add gradually the yolks of six and the whites of two eggs, 
with the grated rind and strained juice of one large lemon. 
This last must be added by slow degrees, and stirred briskly 
to the other ingredients, Bake the pudding in a dish lined 
with very thin puff-paste for three-quarters of an hour, in a 
slow oven. 

Apple Dumplings.—Make a crust of one quart of flour, two 
tablespoonfuls of cream of tartar, one tablespoonful of soda, 
one tablespoonful of butter or lard, a little salt, and milk 
enough to make a dough that can be rolled out; cut this 
dough in eight places, roll them out thin, put slices of sour 
apple upon them, fold them up tight, and steam or bake. 
Baking will require twenty minutes, steaming an hour. 

Sago Jelly.—A teacupful of sago, boiled in three pints and 
a-half of water till ready. When cold add half a pint of 
raspberry syrup. Pour it into a shape which has been rinsed 
in cold water, and let it stand until it is sufficiently set to 
turn out well. When dished, pour a little cream round it. 
CAKES. 


Water Muffins with Eggs.—One quart of flour, nearly a pint 
of water, two eggs, three tablespoons of yeast, one teaspoon 
of salt, Beat the eggs very light; add the water and flour, 
beating all the time; then add the yeast, and beat until they 
leave the spoon. Wet the spoon, dip it in the batter, and 
drop a spoonful on the griddle and bake. 

Washington Breakfast Cakes.—Three eggs, one pint of milk 
one pint of flour, one teaspoon of butter. Beat all well 
together and add two tablespoons of yeast. Set to lighten 
in a warm place. Put in greased tins and bake in a quick 
oven. Beat the eggs light before adding them to the other 
ingredients. 

Iymn Rice Cakes.—One pound of ground rice, two teaspoon- 
fuls of Sorwick’s baking powder, the rind of two or three 
lemons finely chopped, one half pound of sifted sugar, three- 
quarters pound of butter beaten to the thickness of cream, 
and four eggs well beaten. Bake in a well-buttered mould 
in a moderate oven. 

FOR INVALIDS, 

Lemonade.—Peel a fine lemon as thinly as possible, and 
let the pecl lie for half an hour in a quart of cold filtered 
water; then add the strained juice of the lemon, remove the 
peel, and sweeten to taste with lump sugar. . Capillaire, or 
simple syrup, is very good for sweetening all invalid drinks, 
and is useful for a variety of purposes. To make it, takea 
pound of the finest loaf sugar, and drop it in four lumps at 
a time intoa pint and a half of boiling water; let it boil 
gently, removing every particle of scum as it rises, until it 
begins to thicken and assumes a golden tinge. When fin- 
ished, it should be perfectly bright and clear, and if well 
made will last a long time. It should be put away in small 
bottles, and be well corked. Provision should be made in 





families for supplying lemonade at any moment. This may 
be done by putting the peel of lemons when cheap into a 
bottle, and covering them with gin, draining away the 
liquor when it has stood a month, and bottling it. This 
can be used to flavor lemonade with citric acid, which is 
perfectly wholesome. A syrup can be made of the juice of 
the lemons thus: Add half a pint of strained juice to a pint 
of capillaire made as directed above, and allow both to boil 
together foran hour. If care is taken to remove all scum 
as it rises, the syrup will be clear and bright. Put away in 
small bottles closely corked, and it will keep for years. A 
little of this syrup, with a few drops of the extract of lemon 
peel, makes a delicious and refreshing drink. 

Black Ourrant Jam Water.—Put two tablespoonfuls of the 
jam, with a pint of water, into a perfectly bright tin sauce- 
pan, and allow them to simmer for half an hour; strain it, 
and if for a cold, take it as hot as possible. When required 
to allay thirst, the drink will be given cold. In cases of 
sore throat a tablespoonful more jam will be used. This 
method of making jam water is better and more economical 
than merely pouring boiling water on the jam. 

Apple Water.—Wash three or four fine sharp apples, and 
bake them slowly until done; then break them up, put into 
a jug with a quart of water, stir up briskly with a silver 
spoon, and allow it tostand an hourortwo. Strain through 
a fine sieve, and sweeten to taste. Lemon flavoring may be 
added, 

Dysentery Cholera Cordial.—Two ounces tincture cayenne, 
one ounce spirits camphor, one ounce tincture rhubarb, two 
ounces essence peppermint, two ounces best brandy, two 
drachms laudanum. Dose for an adult, one teaspoonful 
every hour until relief is obtained. 
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FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

Fra. 1.— Drnner-Drrss or Peacu-Cotorep SIik; the 
whole of the front skirt is laid in deep kilt plaits; the 
bodice, which is cut low in front, is coat shape, and con- 
tinues down the back in a long square train, which is edged 
with a ruffle of the silk, and caught to the under-skirt by 
loop and leng ends of ribbon, of the color of the dress. 
A drapery of white gauze, embroidered in tea roses, passes 
across the front of the skirt, and mingles with the train at 
the sides; the drapery is finished with a white and peach- 
colored fringe. A shawl drapery of the same gauze forms 
the trimming about the neck, where it is fastened in front by 
a large rose. Half-wreath of roses on the head. 

Fie. 1.—Drnner-Dress or Green Sink, trimmed with 
bias scarves of silk of the same color, striped with satin ofa 
darker shade; white cashmere dolman, with long square 
fronts, large oval sleeves, and a rather close-fitting back; 
the back and part of the front has a white braid put over it 
in a diamond form, and white bugle beads are sewn in each 
diamond; the sleeves and hinder part of the front is also 
trimmed with braid, and beads, and a deep fringe. 

Fia. 11.—Eventne-Dress oF Bive Sirk For a YounG 
Lapy; the skirt is quite plain, except the train at the back, 
which has a couple of widths of silk gathered in a fan 
shape, rather low down, and is trimmed with a wide, plaited 
ruffle. Over the skirt is worn an embroidered Chine crépe 
shawl, higher on the left side than on the right, and simply 
knotted low at the back; the waist is of the cuirass shape, 
and plain. Pink roses and blue ribbons in the hair. 

Fig. 1v.—Evenine-Dress or Wuitrt TULLE OVER WHITE 
Sux; the front of the dress has two aprons of the tulle 
edged with knife-plaitings of the same, and below the lower 
is a white lace flounce, which goes to the back, then passes 








up the sides, forming a cascade of lace, caught by great 
bunches of red and yellow roses; the bottom of the train is 
finished by two deep plaitings of tulle; the cuirass waist is 
edged top and bottom with a plaiting of tulle; a wreath of 
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red and yellow roses crosses the left shoulder, and joins the 
upper bouquet on the lace cascade; the second wreath, 
which passes across the front, is attached to the lower 
bouquet, and to one back, on the left side, higher up. Single 
large red and yeliow roses on the right shoulder, and in the 
hair. 

Fig. v.— Reception-Dress or BLacK S1LK; the front of 
the skirt is slightly gathered, but the sides and back are 
much fuller, and are trimmed with knife-plaitings of silk ; 
deeper plaitings trim the bottom of the skirt; the cuirass 
waist is formed by a short coat basque, and a close-fitting 
vest in front, which reaches under the coat basque at the 
sides; the sleeves and basque are trimmed with flat silk 
buttons; they are also finished by cording, and bows of yel- 
low satin ribbon. Bonnet of black velvet corded with yellow 
satin, and trimmed with black and yellow plumes, 

Fie. v1.—Lone Semi-Fittine Paerot or Buack DIAGONAL 
CxortH, enriched with bands of fox fur with silver points; it 
is fastened the entire length of the front; loose sleeves; 
square pockets simulated with fur, and a gimp drop orna- 
ment. The dress is of cypress-green serge, edged in front 
with a flounce having a gathered heading. Gainsborough 
hat of cypress-green felt, trimmed with plush to match, and 
wreathed round the crown with a pale blue feather, clasped 
in front by a steel buckle. 

Fic. vi.—Hovusr-Dress oF Ricu Brown known as “ toasted 
bread brown.” The skirt is of silk; the train is plain, 
and the front is ornamented with a deep-plaited flounce. 
The cashmere tunic is square on the right side, and trimmed 
with silk bows of the same color. The left side of the tunic 
is attached to the side breadths. The brown silk braid, in 
which silver is interwoven, is arranged in pointed pattes at 
the bottom of the tunic, but is put on in straight lines 
around the back of the skirt, around the waist, neck, etc. 

Figs. vur & 1x.—Back snp Front oF Hovuse-Dress or 
Moss Green Camer’s Harr; this style of dress, if made a 
little shorter, is equally appropriate for street wear, as the 
jacket makes a most suitable wrap, and should only be worn 
as a morning-dress if used in the house. The under-skirt is 
of moss-green silk, trimmed with plaitings of silk and 
camel’s hair, and is trimmed with a band of rich colored 
galloon. The upper-skirt and jacket are also trimmed with 
this galloon. 

GENERAL RemMarxs.—We give, also, this month, our usual 
variety of head-dresses, bonnets, etc., etc. The first head- 
dress is for a young lady, has the hair combed straight back 
with the puffs and plaits confined by a comb; the'second 
head-dress is not quite so simple, and is better suited for an 
older person; the hair is arranged in loose braids at the top. 
The hat which we give, is of black felt, with a twist of soft 
black silk, and two or three curled ostrich tips on the right 
side, where the brim turns up. The bonnet is of soft smoke 
grey velvet trimmed with satin strings of a lighter shade of 
grey, and a dark and a light grey ostrich plume, matching 
the velvet and satin in color; the coronet front has a shirring 
of light grey satin; strings tied at the side. 

We also give a toque of felt for a little girl; the brim is 
faced with black velvet, and it has a grey-colored wing on 
the right side. The very pretty beaver hat is trimmed 
around the edge of the brim with a band of curled ostrich 
feathers, and on the crown with cord and tassels, and a curled 
ostrich tip. 

The hood may be made of either white flannel or cash- 
mere, and the embroidery is worked with blue crewels. The 
hood also forms a cape, and is tied under the chin with a bow 
of blue ribbon. There is a similar bow at the top of the 
head fastening down the plaits. The scolloped edge is bor- 
dered with a cross-band of the material, piped with silk. 

The large collar for a child is of white linen, with two 
rows of machine stitching, and a plaited ruffle on the edge. 

The short dress for street wear is slowly gaining in favor 
on account of its great convenience. All dresses, both for 





vero mete for the house, are made to cling as close as 

















possible to the figure; all house-dresses are made with either 
a full long train or demi-train ; some are very much trimmed, 
and some but slightly; the latter are the most stylish, but 
not the most worn as yet. The coat or redingote shape is 
the newest for basques; these admit of but little trimming 
on the skirt, especially at the back; sometimes enly one or 
two plaited ruffles are used, The broad belt, made of the 
material of the dress (if it is not too thick and clumsy), is 
very becoming to slender figures; these belts only reach 
across the front, and are sewed in at the seams under the 
arms. The polonaise or Princess dress is still very much 
worn, but the palm is disputed by the cuirass or coat basque, 
and simple over-skirt. The rich heavy looking materials 
worn this winter suit admirably for the rather stately look- 
ing coat basque, and the slight drapery, for even the lower 
priced goods are heavy and coarse looking, though they fall 
in soft enough folds. The old-fashioned corderoy has been 
used in Paris for dresses; many winters ago, it was much 
worn here for jackets, and will, no doubt, soon reappear in 
that form in this country. 

Some ladies add the Garrick or coachman’s capes to their 
house-dresses, but only slender figures should do this, and 
the trimming on the cape should be flat like a galloon. Fine 
black cashmere and de lain are considered quite as stylish as 
black silk for polonaises. These are sometimes trimmed 
down the front with black woolen lace quilled very full, and 
insterspersed with bows and ends of black satin ribbon, or 
else a bit cardinal red or blue silk is put under the lace, and 
just shows through it. Sometimes bands of gimp formed of 
claire de lune, or some highly colored beads, is used as a 
trimming for these polonaises, and sometimes only a full 
quilling of pinked silk. 

But the description of the fashions were so full in our 
November and December numbers, that we need add nothing 
more here. 

The question of winter mantles may be summed up thus, 
first premising that the figure should look both long and 
slender in them. For general wear double-breasted paletots, 
of medi length, buttoned down the front, and with coat 
flaps at the back, made in rough dark cloth, and smooth 
grey and brown cloths. For more dressy occasions, long 
close-fitting paletots, with flowing sleeves, made of plush 








cloths, black repped silk, knotted camel’s hair, brocaded and 

stamped velvets. The new waterproof is called the Garrick ; 

it is a long ulster, with a triple or coachman’s cape. 
Bonnets have not changed in shape since those descri 

in our earlier numbers; the coronet front is popular, but 

hard looking on many faces, and so not becoming. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fie. 1.—Boy’s Surr or MutBerry-CoLoreD KERSEYMFRE: 
the trousers reach to the knee and are rather close fitting; 
the jacket is quite long, has a rolling collar which shows 
the shirt front and tie, and opens over a vest of the same 
material as the rest of the suit; heavy ribbed blue stockings. 

Fie. u.—LitrLe Girw’s Dress or Moss GREEN CAMEL’s 
Harr; the skirt is laid in large box plaits all the way round; 
the jacket has three bias bands of green silk down the back, 
each band being corded with a silk of a lighter shade and 
reaching about half a finger length below the bottom of the 
jacket where they are fastened by buttons; the front of the 
jacket has a Breton vest, and each side is edged with a band 
of the green silk. 

Fia. 11.—Youne Greu’s Dress or Freecy Crotn or Two 
Suapes or Grey; this costume is in the polonaise style, and 
is worn over‘a black velveteen petticoat ; the skirt is trimmed 
to simulate two skirts with black velveteen; the cape is cat 
in one, but that also is made to represent two capes of the 
velveteen trimming; large velveteen collar; black velvet 
hat trimmed with roses, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 9] 


VIOLET TOILET WATER. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET EXTRACT. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 


PIANOS Retail price $750, only $235; $650, $175, MIXED CARDS. with 10 a 
Organs, 16 stops, $120; 13, $96; 12, $85; 65 = os Wire name, 30 conte ene vem. 

9. $05; Acquaintance Cards, 10 cents. Agents’ Outfit, 10 

2, $45—bran new, warranted. 15 cents. L. ©. COE & CO. Bristol. Ct. 


Gaya! iad trial. Other barguins. 24 pp. + hance «oh wit 

ORGANS  aeragag ae Ne ed all about Piano- 2 5 FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, with nanie, 
— War, FRE 10 cents, 20 Sue, with name, 10 cents, post-paid. 

ANtEL F, Beatry, Washington, N. J. GEO. I. REED & CO. Nassau, N. Y. 


THE LADIES’ GUIDE TO NEEDLE WORK, 
Embrcidery, Worsted Work, Java Canvas, Crochet, dc, 


BY T. ANNIE FROST, 

This is a charming little hand-book of all the various kinds of Needle Work and 
Ladies’ Fancy Work, with their numerous stitches, and many elegant patterns and 
designs, Kvery lady will find it an invaluable companion for her work-basket or 
toilet-case. Tells all about Work, Bore Applique Work, Lace Work, Netting, Per, 





























Card Work, Persian Rug Work, x s, etc, Price 50 cents, paper cover. 
Cloth, $1.00, aft Fg it at an’ Store or » Newsdealer" s, or sent by mail on receipt 
of pric. HOW MAKE OME. BEAUTIFUL.—A charming little book, 32 pp. 


full of elegant illustrations of many ways to make home beautiful and attimetive, 
A@- TELLS THE Lapis about “Household Elegancies,” “Needle Work,” “. 

“Flowers,” “Window Gardening,” “House Furnishing,” and “Ladies? Fancy We 
4@>-TELLs THE Bors about “ Fret Sawing,” and how to make“ Picture Frames,” U meets" ‘ss 
“ Drackels,” ** Match Boxes,” “ Wall Pockets,” to adorn their rooms or sell ata good profit. 4@-TELis THE Youne 'FouKs AND 
EveryBopy about “ Bvening Amusements, » and Fireside Games, how to get nice dae and how to make elegant 


things to give as Christmas or as Birth-day presents, Sent Free, on receipt of P. 
Address, HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 46 Beekman ‘Street, New York City. 


“BOVERS 
CARMELITE Ni Rap ES 
ASoventlch Seinebr'r2n J. ESTEY & G0. 


DR. WARN ER’S 


HEALTH CORSET, 
With Skirt Supporter and Self-Adjusting Pads. 
Unequaled fer Beauty, Style and Comfort. 
APPROVED BY ALL PHYSICIANS. 
For Sale by Leadirg Merchants. 
Sampl ny size, by mail. In Satteen, 
= od 5 bout, $1 oo Nursing Corset, 


pape sence 851 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘DOMESTIC MME. oe = S 
THE ——— ae me ee BRATTLEBORO, VT, 


“DOMESTIC” 
SEWING MACHINE, both for health and comfort. THE MOST 


SIMPLEST AND STRONGEST of all machines. ‘ 
NOISELESS AND RAPID in all operations, and Fite W utarto t Reed Organ 
ALWAYS IN ORDER, it caves time. Has the nSWe dl ry 0 § 
AUTOMATIC, self-regulating Tension and Take-up. IN THE WORLD! 
EFFICIENT, it does every variety of sewing. ommeiedioe 

DOUBLE THREAD, LOCK STITCH, firm scam. | Tilustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
“DOMESTIC” SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
COR. BROADWAY AND i4th 8T., NEW YORK. 
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Goods, 
Ready Made Suits for 
Ladies, Gentlemen, and 
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a article of iadiew dress is often a - 
nce. For comfort an 4 utility, ie Sil « t 
Metallic Ventilated Garter is the best ever 

or sale by the trade everywhere. 


PORTER BROS. & CO. Wholesale Agents, 


443 Broapway, N. Y. 
ee en ee Catal 


WiCcTor: 
Fmt ow ahr D ne heey 
ey EEO 
a6 _ His 2 stamps. J. COOK £00., Mir's, 
CoTAMMERING: Irs Causes AND Remepy. By 
aon = rae, ¥F.B.H.S8. Price 
$1.00. Sent ems yy the lishers, 
rper & Bro, 116 8. Fourth St. Phila. 


your old Saber or any article of silk, wool, cotton, 
DYE feathers,etc.with Leamon’s Aniline Dyes. 
Warranted the best and cheapest Dyes for all family 


COLOR BLACK. «= -" fancy dyeing. Sold by 


orany colorsent 

for 25 cts. except 

Black. Almost any article of ys. after having ry used 

until faded or dingy, can be made as good as new by being 
colored black with Leamon’s Black Dye. @ ex 
pense is trifling. It is the easiest and surest Dye known, and 
always gives a rich, deep jet black. Give it one trial. Price 
25 cents. Book free. Beautiful samples of 36 colors, 3 cents. 
WELIs, Ricuarpson & Co. Proprietors, Burlington, Vt. 


IDEAL 4 
HAIR 
CURLER. _Embodying simplicity and beauty. 
Lead Curlers, is overcome by using the Ideal Hair Curle 
dsomely Nickle- Pa: 2 25 


ir 15 cents. 
S MAN F’G CO., nomen ts W. 
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WATERPROOF CRAPE COMPANY 
TO WEARERS OF CRAPE. 

We call the attention of the Ladies to our improve- 
ment in refinishing Crape Waterproof; by Shriver’s 
es process. No matter how rusty or rrery we 

it original color, crimp and d stiffness, that rain 
or dampness will not affect. We refinish’ 
are yar CRAPE SACKS, 


LACE SACKS, 
LACE sy tHe Yarp. 
GRERADENE AND NANI DRESSES. 
All articles refinished without being — apart, 


Orders by mail promptl: pa to. 
offered to Agents, STRO D& 00. 
209 N, E1gura tly eek so 

















FOR A SPLENDID GOLmpay GIFT 


It will Prove a source of enj ate 
from one year’s end to another. Noth- 
ing so fascinating as Priuting. Price 
$3.00 and up. Our new $3.00 Press 
will do the finest kind of card work and 
othersmall jobs,and any child can print 
with it, ‘The boys are almost wild over 
it. Send 8c. stamp for Circulars with full 
particulars, J.W.Dauenapay & Ov. 723 Chestnut St. Phila, 


a day SURE made by Agents gelling our 
$10 - $25 tn ae Crayons, Picture & Chromo = 
er) 

85 ce oe Iustrated Catalogue FREE, 


125 samples, worth $5, sent, post-paid, for 
. H. BUFFORD’3 SONS, Boston, Established 1830, 














SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Send for Price-List, containing description of all the differ- 
ent kinds of skates made by this celebrated firm, including 
N. Y. Club, Rinb and All-Clamp; also cheap strap skate. 
Above goods sold by all leading Hardware and Skate dealers 
generally. Also sent by mail on receipt of price. 








For Pamphlet, fully explaining the above illustration, 
address THE LAMB KNITTING MACHINE CO: 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Compound Oxygen Treatment 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Indorsed by T. 8. Arthur, editor of Home Magazine, Hon. 
Wm. D. Kelly, M.C. and many others of our well-known and 
best citizens. Send for our Brochure, 140 pp. mailed free. ®, 
G. R. Starkey, A.M. M.D. STARKEY & PALEN, 

G. E. Palen, Ph.B. M.D. 1112 Grrarp ee Phila. Pa. 








(Self—nker. $5.) Prints cards, labels, 

donal ne For business or 2 saaomeng men or boys, 
— Etc., mailed for two 3c. stamps. 
& CO. Meriden, Conn 





THIRTY-HOUR CLOCKS 
FOR $2.00. 


The “ST. NICHOLAS” Olock is a 
detached Lever Escapement time-piece 
of careful mee ae a 
guaranteed. It run in any posi- 

m tion, and is hpteecegh in Se ye 
; ere correct time 
veut shows the clock oA po 2g its 

‘actual size. Scht by mail on receipt 

‘ 8. B. JEROME & CO. 





New Haven, Conn. 
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Indian Smoking Cap and Border; in Appliq 
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